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EDITOR’S CHAIR 
We all tremble 


Your 100 per cent native Cali- 
fornian (and proud of it) often 
scoffs when a citizen transplant- 


ed here from farther east trem-|_. 


bles when our ground trembles. 


“An earthquake?” we say dis- | 


dainfully. “Oh yes. We get lots 
@ of them. You get so you don’t 
pay any attention.” 

As a native who has been 
shaken up hundreds of times by 
the Hayward and San Andreas 
Faults, I can tell you that I do 
pay attention. 


x kek 


WHILE I can’t speak for any- 
one but myself, I believe that we 
natives need this method of 
claiming there’s something spe- 
cial about being a native, be- 
cause we are so thoroughly out- 
numbered that othewise we'd get 
an inferiority complex. 

(Having married a girl from 
back there, I’m not only outnum- 
bered. I’m conquered. But I try 
to estabish some measure of na- 
tive autonomy). 


Don’t you believe that a sharp 


earthquake doesn’t startle this 
native. It’s always a new, queasy 
experience when a good jolt 
shakes the house and rattles the 
dishes. 

x *& & 

FOR REAL nerve-jangling, I 
recommend that disquieting 
sound of an earthquake, that 
deep, faraway, whispered roar 
which you may hear once in a 
lifetime but which you don’t for- 
get. 


a group of state scientists believe 
they’re close to a method of pre- 
dicting earthquakes. They have 
been doing their research on a 
shoestring — $130,000 a year 
which isn’t much compared with 
some other public expenditures. 

The state has quit paying, how- 
ever, and they have a short-term 
$40,000 federal grant to keep 
their research going a little while 
longer. 

Predicting earthquakes won’t 
prevent them any more than 
predicting weather won’t prevent 
a storm. But forewarned is fore- 
armed, and a reiable quake-pre- 
dicting method could save lives 

§ and property. 

I’m well aware that the state 
has an “economy” administra- 
tion and it probably would be 
vain to suggest that this promis- 
ing earthquake research be re- 
instated — but you can always 
try. 

Saving that $130,000 is false 
economy. The program which is 
being cut off is worth at least 
that much. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Correspondents columns will 
be found on page 4 of this edi- 
tion of the Labor Journal. 
Unions will find notices of 
important meetings called by 
their officers on page 10. 


All of which leads up to a| 
comment on the disclosure that | 


labor 


PICKETS MARCHED at the Oakland Kaiser Hospital and at 
Kaiser hospitals and clinics throughout Northern California as 


negotiations to settle Hospital Workers 250’s strike went on day 


and night in Oakland. Bargaining began after representatives 
of unions and health care trust funds with Kaiser coverage 


gathered at a meeting called by the Alamda County Central 


Labor Council and recommended that payments to Kaiser be 


their health coverage. 


held up because union members were not getting service under 


Printing Specialties contract 


ends 5-week Oakland strike 


Employes of the Melrose Name 
Plate Company in Oakland end- 
ed their more than five-week 
strike last week with a first-time 
contract raising wages and grant- 
ing union health care coverage. 


The strike began November 11 
after workers had chosen Print- 
ing Specialties 382 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election 
but were unable to gain agree- 
ment with management on a 
contract. 


They went back to work De- 
/cember 18. Raises in the new two- 
| year agreement’s first year range 
up to 25 cents per hour and 
workers will get a 5 per cent pay 


boost in the second year. 


The agreement includes major 
{medical health and welfare cov- 


> 


a Wiican 


|erage for employes and depend- 
ents. 

| Management’s original offer, 
rejected by the workers, would 
have denied raises to several 
|}employes, Organizer Richard E. 
| Clark of Printing Specialties Dis- 
trict Council 5 reported. 


Clark praised Secretary-Treas- |: 
|urer Wade Moore of San Fran-| 


cisco Printing Specialties 362 for 
his help in concluding the agree- 
|/ment. Moore was instrumental in 
bringing the parties together for 


|renewed talks and in negotiating | 


the agreement, Clark said. Team- 
sters respected the Printing Spe- 
| cialties’ picket line. 

| The firm, at 919 Harrison 
| Street, makes name plates and 
|metal labels and instruction pan- 
!els for machinery. 


; Groulx’s plan to call a mee 


hit Kaiser in the pocketbook. 


in the lead as the labor 
tent rallied to back the 


THE ACTION 
ere was the chronology: 
yme 3,400 Kaiser emy 
1 out at 32 faciliti 
>cember 


igher work resp 


1 up 


work to 
he Alameda County CL 

Jecember 16 approved Exec 

tive Secretary Richard K. 


tine 
vin 


of unions with Kaiser health 
erage December 20 tc exp 

legal and other means of gain 
health service for members a 
truck health facilities. 

3. Groulx and Hospital Work- 
ers Secretary-Treasurer Timothy 
J. Twomey told a press confer- 
ence December 19 that the next | 
day’s’ meeting would be asked to 
discuss extension of picketing to 
all Kaiser-owned industrial and | 
health facilities in the state. The 
meeting, they said, also was to be 
asked to recommend that unions 
with choice of care encourage 
members to seek other than 
| Kaiser service and that subscrib- | 
| ers refused Kaiser care go to 
j oneiar doctors and hospitals and 


insist that Kaiser pay the bills. 
| 4. As the December 20 meeting | 
|}was about to begin, Edgar J. 


Kaiser agreement won 


backs strikers 


‘East Bay takes lead in 
program of support 


Northern California Kaiser hospital and clinic employes ended 
their strike this week with a vastly improved agreement—nego- 
tiated after labor drafted a support program which would have 


The Alameda County Central Labor Council, which had granted 
Hospital & Institutional Workers 250 strike sanction against Kaiser, 


Kaiser Nursing 
School strikers 
gain pact terms 


teen members of Service 
oyees 18, who struck the 
aiser School of Nursing in Oak- 
land as Hospital Workers walked 
out throughout Northern Califor- 
nia, will be covered by the terms 
of the Hospital Workers’ strike- 
ling agreement. 
The terms will be embodied in 
a separate contract with Local 
18, Secretary-Business Represen- 
tative Victor C. Brandt disclosed. 
The Hospital Workers’ agree- 
ment, hammered out over last 


en 


| weekend had the condition of no 


reprisals against individuals or 
unions respected Local 250’s pick- 
et lines. 

It was understood that Kaiser 
would withdraw its contract 
grievance and damage claim 
against Office & Technical Em- 
ployees 19 whose members re- 
spected picket lines. 

a SE SEE 


Kaiser, board chairman of Kaiser 
Industries, Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan, Inec., and Kaiser 
Foundation Hospitals appeared 


jat the Alameda County CLC of- 
| fice, seeking negotiations. 


5. The new agreement was ne- 
MORE on page 12 


A union’s 


+ 
z 


fight on poverty 


e On strike? Here is a 
source of help. 

e Tragic page in labor his- 
tory, the great Pullman 
strike. 

e Unions seek health plan 
alternatives to give you bet- 
ter, less expensive care for 
your health plan dollar. 

These are the subjects of 
the East Bay Labor Journal's. 


special supplement, ‘Inside 
Issue,” beginning on page 5. 


Inside Issue-- pages 5-8 


Getling Your 
MONEY’ 5 WORTH 


hould certainly rect be 


Biepty Ted BUY ah 


Eriorss showed may on interest eut 


S¥ SIDNEY BARGOLIUS 
Labor Consumer Advisor for Labor Journal 


eee 
NEW PACKAGE LAW... 
Ee, 


Bow IN EFFECT IS NOT THE, 
REAL.“TRUTH IN PACKAGING 4 
LAW ‘THAT UNIONS SOLIGHT. 
ITS MORE LIKE A “CLEAR 


Copyright 1968 | | 


c but 
For 


the 
the 


whether you need money to pay 
Christmas 


ery newspaper in state cx 
cept for the C2tholic Northwest 


| LABELING” LAW. BUT IT ee ee On in choos- 
The feat of Washington state !<tarted to pour out the advertis- | DOES REQUIRE THAT idabets: ime, Aiea covering, 
labor unions in the recent elec-| ing money to beat the 12 per | NET CONTENTS BE SHOWN i Pasa Euying Guide 
ticns in winning a legal ceiling | cent ceiling proposal. They spent | ee Ree IN BAGH. sy Mes mab Reports, 
of 12 per cent per year on retail a half-million dollars on TV, ra- | READABLE TYPE. SO ¢ ae cen ma sale gazin e of ffers 
credit is not ony a triumvh for | dio and newspaper ads, and plas- | NOW IT'S EASIER TO t ee s€ C2 a swe repticns 
he public over the installment} tered billboards all across the | DIVIDE THE NUMBER OF SPHALT TILE — Relatively 
sellers and lenders. It is also ajstate, says Ken Fleming, editor OUNCES INTO THE PRICE Med um dura’ ily, 
cear indication to working fam- of the State Labor Counncil Re- TO COMPARE VALUES rittle.. Mor. all £ f sors. 
ilies in every state that there is, ports. The ads threatened that | BS canine: ceeenee ; 38 A va spat- 
no need to pay high finance if finance rates were lowered, YOU'RE GOOD AT FRACTIONS! nate. -eti leum- 
charges. prices would go up and people utions. May 
Twelve per cent per year is would find it hard to get credit. é oe Takes v-ater- 
encugh. There are plenty of| The retailers and lenders also VK : 
places to borrow at that rate) had the support cf virtually ev- yes Sive, 
WORN BIG 
kd 000 


j 
bills or for other | it sus- 


needs. Twelve per cent per year Procress, and the nearby Lewis- IS A“SERVING?" IF RR a-grade floors only. 
is what you pay when a lender ton, Idaho. Mov=i*% “ribune. In Chace Be ae a, We resistat ce to 
or dealer quotes you a finance nirast, the l.vur and ccommu- FUE aw ALEO caine “a d ce to oil and 
chai ‘ge of $6.50 per $100 of orig- nity groups campaigning for low DEEINE WHAT THEY MEAN seigs 
i jalance, or a rate of 1 per'er interest rates found it virtu- | LING" CORMPARE SHE ‘ET VINYL —Fair- 
15 a month on your declining ally impossible to get the local ’ “NT ON rable 
alance. new-papers to print any of their DIFFERENT PACKAGES S, Felt- 
‘REDIT UNIONS, for exat view. peers ed fo 
charge a true rate of 12 ; TH: UNIONS socv* only $55, oe estos- 
O11 Le 000, ir ‘uting the $20,000 it cost | @Ewe YOUR DOLLAR MORE POWER re teed oa = 
give free life to circ e‘e the petitions to ge WHEN YOU SHOP FOR WOMEN'S AND incite to Seana weakened 
bates so that rue cost cften ak que. ion on the ballot. This | Chi DREN'S APPAREL INSIST ON THE pA a ee e some ouseho 
is closer to cent. Many ; was abcut one-tenth the amount BEL AT THE RIGHT. AT THE LEFT 1S 1 uti “? 3 
commercial | too, charge he credit industry spent for its | THE LABEL OF THE INTERNATIONAL Li? gee ‘M J yrs Rides cost. 
only 12 per ce ‘a little more | massive campaign run by a lead- | NION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS. Resists moa sture and grease wl 
on personal s and auto ing advertising agency. teed not - € Somat A For 
credit. But you can’t fool the people | phe gg ain MD Soh Sc ag 


Twelve per cent is a lot better all the time. When the ballots omy. 1 es hard ue but 
han the 18-22 per cent charged . ; ree every-day fe traffic makes 
than the 18-22 per cent charged yo; nted, tl le h 
by most de artment store, mail- he counte MAE Deore Bae it appear worn betore its useful 
y Most aepartnent store, Mal voted 572,000 to 509,000 for the 2 


crder and bank-charge account life is over. May fade slightly. 


Phone hike too big 


12 per cent ceiling. The impos- niger eae 
plans, or the true per-year rates te had happened. ; ry t ™ ee * . - ad coi tae” b low 
of 30-36 per cent eee Be Nat die leas: eeauik. we ie) Dua ) COnRStIne I fen, Sea q* durabi “ga ba. ae - be ale et 
smallloan ce le 20- a lee . aoa f 1S 
3 ‘ permitted or j- campaign, Fleming says, was the Pitas ss 5 es —e colors. For suspen¢ed or on-grade 

eee et axed cam in education of the public in true a a a that 6.5 per cent was enough, fioors ony. Backing harmed by 
s states. interest rates. Aygent eer. Poersone 3 | eevee. cet eaichakien | meer liquids. 

Mow) aint Washing ton, for the | Many veople had never feal- |; o 0,000 ain Soar, ie . egies Sg ast Tau SOLID VINYL TILE—The most 
nt any state, noretail- ized that the 1% per cent a jij ol. ation of Cal acc ste” ee, the | expensive -but.elegant. and fairly 
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e any more than 12 °oruts amounts to true ; Lees . ee, one-quarter of the whopping apjlity. May be used on all floors. 
cent, e on used cars. t of 18 per cent. TI Oe oss Which vigor- phone bill boost the telephone won't fade. Highly resistant to 
‘THIS IS the first time in any Ronan ‘ stains, dents, oil, ne 
ti ic itself has ba : oa is Te- chemicals. Easy to clean. Waxes 

} on credit- - s ng - a, CuteENng scare ns 5. as) to high oloss. 
Washington use creat rise. Low night rates now VINYL ASBESTOS TILE—gin- 
ae tried to a apply all day Saturday oleum’s closest cemp etitor” in 
ture to put “OV cae rates, mostly in the 33 terms of quality and price. Not 
on rates but Sta°e tra ile range, are to drop by cuiet Ww iderfoot. peg Bn cue 
and lenders won out °u°* 11,000,008 per year, bility. For all floors. Won’t fade. 
raile age units are to be elim- Medium resistance to dents. High 
vear, after the bank ‘ ted on all calls off eight miles | resistance to oil and grease. Hasy 
rd plans raised their 1971, which means to clean. Waxes to high gloss 

r cent a month no message units on despite its grainy surface 
) to 1% per 1arges. Sa. in Francisco-downtown Oak- 
land calls. 


ar), the un- , until the pub- 


ze the enormous 


(Covyright 1968, by Consumers 
Union of U.S., Inc., Mount. Ver- 


Consumers beat the rap on al- 


cil President, and Marvin L. Wil- 
liams, Secretary-Treasurer, 
listed as the sponsors. 
THEN THE retailers and lend- 
ers swung 
action to try to beat the propos- 


right to the lic ec 


® fasaiiy 
or £2 


ney resulting 


all-out campaign, the finance charges, you 
Labor Council and its al- 0 Bae yourself. The 


t the necessary signatures new I 
» petition to put the issue does no 
balict. Joe Davis, Coun- , 1. 


t go into e 


You yoy can on fi- 
were naneea Jarges hy borrowing the 
cash am a credit union or com- 
mercial bank 
company). 
And keep in mind the advice 


Save 


their big guns into 


1-in-lending law | 
effect until July | 


|company settles its dispute 


(not a small-loan | 


al. They formed a deceptively- we gave you before; borrow the | 
named “Credit Users Commit- least yoy need. not the most the | 
tee.” can five of the 23 iender will give you, and pay 
area chairmen of this committee back as soon as you can. The fi- 
were from Secon Roebuck alone. nance rate, the amount you 
The others were from banks, de- | borrow, and for how long, all af- | 


party 
The retailers 


2 


ment stores, and car dealers. 
and lenders then 


fect the total finance charge you | 
pay. 


BOOST THE LABEL 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY 


When making purchases, always ask for the union label. If 
building a home or repairing one, see that the men doing the 
plumbing or steamfitting work, painting, etc., belong to the 
union. Ask to see their card. Boost the union emblem and-help 
yourself. Patronize and demand the following union cards: 


—_— 


PATRONIZE 
UNION STORES 


DEMAND 
A UNION CLERK 


es 
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lv é€ ere 
RVG 
oe e 
feany has asked consumers not 
to buy Neuhoff meats until the 
with 


sFeatd zest 


pereaned cesisoaed 
CIO President Georg 


the Meat Cutters. 


Neuhoff’s three brands are 
veges, Frosty Morn and, 
elfoot. 


Maen Meat Cutters struck Neu- 


hoff pants in Clarksville, Ten- | 


nezzee; Mentgomery, Ala bama 
and Quincy,. Florida, fer mloa 
recognition, better pay and acu 


‘in the 50 to 100 hours per week 
they were working. 


WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY 841-7505 
FREMONT... . 797-4122 
HAYWARD ... . 537-1165 
LIVERMORE . 477-9120 
OAKLAND ... . 893-8100 
SAN LEANDRO  . 483-4000 


BBQASN EWG 
NEW LUCK YS 


2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 


ee 


“For the Best in Italian Foods” } 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 4 
eae 


;most half of the increase—s24.- 
000,000 in higher charges for di- 


| cectory advertising to be paid by 
| business, said the association. 


Shee sales seeret 


The nov 


manv 


ice shoe salesman 
ladies’ shoes that 


he 


more. “‘How did you do it?” th 
manager wanted to know. “I 
hope you didn’t mark down the 
prices.” 
10, 


sizes.” 


sir. I marked down the 
—Family Weekly. 


Demand the Unien Label! 
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Oakland Florai Deput 


MEMBER OF GARDENERS, FLORISTS 
AND NURSERYMAN’S LOCAL No. 1206 


1908 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
OAKLAND 
Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 
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SIMMONS 


Manufacturers of 


| LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS: 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS | 


HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 | 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th Si., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 
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TITLE INSURANCE and TRUST COMPANY 


1700 WEBSTER STREET 
OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 


Offices Located in Berkeley, Fremont, 
Hayward, San Leandro and San Ramon 
vavannoquanionsnoonenenioens1909900000000000020 URAEEEE aaa na 
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d to ack the manager to order | 


tha | 
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Just one guess 


A small boy was dolefully prac- 
ticing his piano lesson when a 
traveling salesman stuck his 
head in the door. 

“Son, is your mother home?” 

“What do you think?” ans- 
iwered the boy. — International 
| Teamster. 


Hard luck guy 


; Hear about the guy who didn’t 
know what hard luck was until 
jhe bought a suit with two pairs 
ef and burned a hole in 

the coat? 
« Sieraiman’s Journal, 
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~ Compensation ruling sets new © 


‘driving to work’ precedent 


The State Supreme Court, in 
a landmark decision, has ruled 
workmen’s compensaticn covers 
an employe driving to and from 
work, if he must use his car on 
the job. 

The prececdent-setting ruling 
M@as in a four to three decision 
written by Justice Matthew oO. 
Tobriner. 

The case arose from the death 
benefit claim of Mrs. Charles 
Smith, widow of a Ventura Coun 
ty social worker who was killed 
in an accident on his way to 
work in December, 1965. Fellow 
employes testified Smith used his 
car to visit clients during the 
day. 

Until now, car commuting in- 
juries were not covered by the 
industrial injury law — even if 
the vehicle was used in the em- 
ploye’s work. 

But Justice Tobriner ruled the 
man’s use of his car was “reas- 
onably directed toward the ful- 
fillment of his employer's re- 
quirements,’ and was “fcr the 
benefit and advantage of his em- 


a@ployer.” 


Smith's death “arose out of 
and during the course of his 
employment’—the criterion for 
workmen’s compensation cover- 
age, the Court said. 

Chief Justice Roger J. Traynor 
and Justices Stanley Mosk and 
Raymond Sullivan concurred 
with Justice Tobriner 


Warehousemen 
name 4 new aides 


Four of the five top officers 
elected by Teamster Warehouse- 
men 853 last week are new faces 
who defeated incumbents. 

Secretary-Treasurer Frank M. 
pero retained his post but these 

ere other results: 

Kenneth N. Mcrilatt defeated 
incumbent Arthur Jensen as 
president. 

Ray Blasquez Jr. won over in- 
cumbent Ken Hill as vice presi- 
dent. 

Al Costa defeated incumbent 
Leroy A. Gagnon for the record- 
ing secretary’s job. 

Manuel Cordeniz heat incum- 
bent Ken Hill for business agent 
in a four-way race. 

Three incumbent teamsters, 
Donald Butcher, Tom Langferd 
and Ernest M. Souza in a 
field of nine candidates. 

With the excepticn < 
presidency and the trustee jobs. 
all the posts are ful! time posi 
tions. 
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RAIDER 
SEASON 
TICKETS 


ORDER NOW 


e DON'T MISS 
‘69 ACTION 

e INSURE YOUR 
SEAT FOR PLAY- 
OFFS, CHAMPION- 
SHIP GAMES, 
4Ser GAME 

@ $10.85 Deposit 
NOW Reserves 
YOUR. Seat. 


Call 635-4262 
RAIDER OFFICES 
781) Oaknport 
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| Present law in California pro- | 


vides only $17,500 in a lump sum 


for a widow and one child (or no | 


children), or $20,500 for a widow 
and two cr more children — as 
compensation for industrial 
death. : 

A funeral allowance 
providing the costs of burial ex 
ceed $600, is also paid, 


2 railway unions 
merging January 1 


The Railway Patrolmen and 
the Railway Clerks have agreed 
to merge January 1. 

The Patrclmen’s 52 local: un 
ions will consolidate into seven 
locals of the Railway Clerks’ al- 
lied services division. 

Plans were approved by the 
2,000-member Patrolmen at its 
convention in Portland, Oregon, 
last October. 

William J. Ryan, president of 
the Patrolmen, will become a 
vice president in the allied divi- 
sion, and L. Powell, the Patrol- 
men’s secretary-treasurer, will be- 
come a member of the division’s 
board of trustees. 


Blasingame heads 
CWA local here 


Loren Blasingame will take 
Over January 2 as president of 
Commuications Workers 9415, a 
post vacated last August by Jack 
Santen. 

Blasingame succeeds Russe] 
Centon, former executive vice 
president who was named to fil! 
Santen’s unexpired term. Santen 
resigned to work for a commu- 
nity cable television company. 

Other officers elected by Local 
9415 and taking office January 
2 include Zola M. Hudson, execu- 
tive vice president; Harry L. Ib- 
sen, first vice president; David 
Fatris, second vice president, and 
Eleanor L. Hart, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


The ‘profits push, 
not wage boosts, 
causes inflation 


Don’t you believe it when some 
employer claims that wage in- 
creases are what cause him to 
bosst his prices on what you buy 
The chances are. says AFLCTO 
Director of Research Nathaniel 
Goldfinger, that the emplover is 
profiteering on wage increases 
while blaming labor. 

Goldfinger agreed with Peter 
L. Bernstein, president of a New 
York investment counselling ser- 
vice, who was reported recently 
by the Wall Street Journal as 
saying: 

“Instead of labor costs pushing 
price up, what we see instead is 
a sort of profits push. Profits are 
already well on their way up he- 
fore prices begin to rise, and 
prices are well on their way up 
before wages begin to rise . ’ 

Per-unit labor costs actually 
fell between 1960 and 1966, but 
both prices of those products 
and the profits on their manu- 
facture and sale rose sharply, 
said Goldfinger. 

He pcinted out that, com»vared 
to prices and profits, workers’ 
wages have risen very slowly 
since 1960, an® the buying ;owe1 
of w AZeS has risen even less, The 
Situation tedav “clearly pictures 
a lack of balonce” in the eco> 
omy, With “kyvocketing nrofits’ 
- un 84 per cent since 1960 
“soaring Gividends’” — un 73 per 
eent since 1969 while workers’ 
earnings rose onlv 27 per cert 
and “buying power only 10 per 
cent.” 


of $600, | 


The new United Transportation Union is far removed in time and circumstances from the old 
American Railway Union which waged the historic Pullman strike of 1894, but both have the 
common feature of cutting across craft lines in organizing. Leaders of UTU, which will unite 
280,000 members of four formerly separate railroad unions, are, left to right, President Charles 
Luna, of the former Trainmen, and Assistant Presidents Clyde F. Lane, Conductors; H. E. Gil- 
bert, Firemen & Enginemen, and Neil P. Speirs, from the Switchmen. 


DON'T LAY 
YOUR LIFE ON 
THE LINE. 


When you're working with high- 
rising equipment, show a lot of 
respect for power lines. 


Cranes, booms, scaffolding, 
drilling rigs, hay derricks and 
irrigation pipe become dangerous 
electrical conductors when they 
touch overhead wires. 


So play it safe. Operate your 
equipment with care. Never 
move rigs with the boom up, or 
lift pipe without first checking 
your ciearance. 


PGE Look up-and look 


out for power iines. 


Sara TE ar pe eer eR, SS ee eee eae 
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|GIVEN, OPPOSITION TO THE 
H LOCAL SHALL BE FOUGHT. It 
Stee! Machinists 1304 would be the ideal situation, if 
| the ere was Administrative sup- 
BY DAVE ARCA port for union efforts, but such 
|a condition is remote, at best. | 
| The fight must be waged by dedi- 
Hi. Ready or not, here comes! cated unicnists. 
another new year. Time marches The “wishy-washy” neutralis- 
on so fast, we can’t keep up. 1969 tic pose of the University Admin- 
will find the new Nixon Acn‘n- istration can no longer be toler- 
istraticn administering Ameri- ated by militant unionists. Also, 
can policies. Unicns may, or m2y | those “courters” of the Super- 
not, suffer setbacks. Depending yisor's office, who are supposed | 
upon old Blackbeard’s whims and | to he gocd union members, “yin t 


fancies. We still remember his yejoh the possibility of becom- 
vote in favor of Taft-Hartley iny Supervisors against the con- 
against Unions. tinued respect, or loss of it, by 
California, too, is in a other unionists. As a final state- 
condition. Punitive legisla! ment on the patter: PRESSURE 
heading for the tagialattve hop- SHALL BE BROUGHT TO BE! AR 
per in Sacramento. Mainly be- Soar ALL NON - UNIONISTS 
cause politicians, and unrest in- and “TURNCOATS” WITH 
Stigators, are = ng public pro- CR ght SOEY SANCTION 
nouncements about campus cap-' FROM THE ADMINISTRATION. 
ers. Too thelr of the orators are cain, we say, Happy New Yea 
viewing their cwn oratory as 3 
public cpinion. Shucks, we work- 


GRE POOP LOL ALOE LAL AGA LOLA 


ers are part of the public 
need unions to protect 


too. We 
our inter- 


Barbers 124 


ests. 
Legislation designed to curb BY JACK M. REED 
rioting, and obnoxious demon- % : 


strators, is often applicable to 
economic picketing. Consequent- 


PROP PEEP PPPOE 


At our regular meeting on De- 


ly, unions must scrutinize care- 
fully, any misconstrued man 
cf Reagan spcoked politicians 
Fear is mainly imaginary. t's 
generally used to stampede pub- 
Jic opinion. Fear should not su- 
percede reason. Not in America. 
Not in 1969. Okay? Okay. 


ing 


cember 19, 1968 the third rea 

and vote was held cn the petition 
to raise dues $1 a month. The pe- 
tition passed by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. of January 1, 1969 


e 


As 
monthly dues will be $7.50 for all 
active members and $4.50 for 
minimum or reduced dues mem- 
bers. Minimum or reduced dues 
members will no longer be as- 
ed the annual $3.00 Legisla- 


AFSCME 371 ‘info’ tive Assessment. 


Ray Luciano and Al Chamorro 

BY NAT DICKERSON were elected delegates to the 

Northern Area Council for 1969. 

All other officers and delezates 

President Scalzo has requested were nominated without opposi- 
that the writer extend holiday! tion and therefore elected by 
greetings to all our members and ite ballot. I have been inform- 


Ta 


their families. 


Ve do pray tt by the International thet the 
these days are being en vy dues books are on the way 
everyone. During don’t forget to add 75 cents 

> cther day, cost of dues book. Please 
C Ke sure that we have your 


vid address. 
“Received a letter from Brett 


John Hartnagel who recen : 
cf the fir a his 97th birt] 
a i time, i hed the membershi 
er was immediz y on the defen- tmas and a Happy 


t 


Sive, citing the long 
many unions’ rejection of Ne: 
members and current practices 
cf some in like vein. 
Though all this is true, a new 
muc ich of 

te af 


history l members pre 


rrate 
effort f 
to 


GOGD 
Hearst magazine. Labor asks you 


HOUSEKEEPING is a 


provide i 101 to buy any Hearst publica- 
needs. NO sole tions until Hearst scabbing in 
TY, OR PHON Eos Angeles stops, 
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California 


Life Insurance Co. 
UNFAIR 


OFFICE & PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES - LOCAL 29 


On Strike since Nov. 15, 1968 


Wnions! Do Not Ebuy or Renew 
Hlealth and Weifare Insurance 
from California Life Isuranece Co. 


0.P.E.U., LOCAL 29— AFL-CIO 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


On a cold and threatening 
| Monday morning roll call, there 
/are 155 members on the out of 
work list, and 24 apprentices. 
On the sick and injured list 
| are Jack Mortimer Sr., who ae 
on a job breaking three ribs and 
incurring other internal injt 
He is in Herrick hospital. War 
Hall was robbed and as 
last week near his home on 
street, north Oakland. Oscar 
derson fell in one of cur flc 
beds; over a sprinkler head! 
We regret to report the Pt 
deaths: Dominic 
Pinsley, a long tim 
ractor friend of the Lec 
Emil Ovenbereg, long time fi 
cial secretary of Millmen’s U 
wg of Cakland, and a 
the District Council By-Laws 
oe for many years. 
Brothers Wayne G. MacDon- 
nell, Oscar Carlson, John Gust 
son, Thomas B. Schoffen and E. 
. Bourveau are on the Brcvher- 
hood pension. 
Carpenters Local 1622 members 
Frank W. Byars, Thurmon W. 


aulted 
53rd 
An- 


ower 


tie 


™m 


Caudill, Herman T. Feidler, Al- 
fred M. Matlock, Harry K. Reeves 


and Marion E. Utton are now cn 
the contract pension. 


Just an interesting item, to ~ 
his cup with holiday cheer, Iv an, 
a Soviet worker, has to work fou 
times longer than his Americ an | 
counterpart. To buy a fizth of | 
Vodka in Moscow, Ivan has to 
toil 8 long hours; Americs’s 
Johnny works slightly less than 
2 hours! 

Slips and falls accounted 
one out of every three lost ti 
injuries to carpenters on c 
struction jobs in California last 
year. Five lost their lives 
re than q thousand suf 
inful injury and loss of ea 
ings as a result of slips and 

Stay alert and you v be 
hurt! 

The life you save may be your 
own. 

_ Happy Holiday 
all. Drive safely. 


Greetings to 


BY Paul HUDGINS 
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Think about next Chri 

| easier, better, an: 
saving for it at 
nion. Save 


‘ly every pay 
nth. 

You can withdraw your 
at any time or borrow a2: 
savings. We are open six ¢ 
| week. Just cail and we mail 


mo 


a 


Reef your cash 


DENTAL 


NO MONEY DOWN 


SAVE 


DR. i. | 


Oakland: 


UMUC TVW WWW YTV 


| check, or come by the office. 
| Week-day hours are 9:30 to 5:30 
‘and Saturday to 3:30 p.m. 

It is easy to borrow quickly in 
emergency if you have been sav- 
ing regularly. Preference is al- 
ways given the member who has 
established a pattern of saving 

regularly, each W eek or each 
month. 

| You can “Join and borrow” if 
your credit record is good. It 
takes a little longer to process ¢ 
loan for a completely new mem 
her. For established members we 
can often make it “instantly.” 

We can save you money on pur- 
chases of new cars, appliances, 

and other major items, in many 
Check with us after you 
decide exactly what you want to 
buy. 

Auto insurance is 
through our ‘Group 
Plan” and saves the 
nber anywhere from 20 to 
r cent of what he has been 
paying Guaranteed issue to any 
member with a valid operator's 
license. No cancellations, and 
further discounts after a claim- 
free year, two years. etc. 


Sheet Metal Workers 216 
BY ROBERT M. COOPER 


Two of our members, William 
|Kellogg and Ted Barr passed 
away recently, and Wilhelmiens’ 
father passed away Sunday 
morning. Our sympathies are 
with their families at this time, 

John Weaks has spent some 
time in the hespital and at home 
recuperating frcm a serious ill- 
ness, 

Joe Stalling has been hospital- 
ized due to a houschod accident 
and will be off work fcr quite 
a spell. 


CASES. 


The out of work list is like a 
, in all it is not too 
of the members 

few days work at 

> number of unemploy- 

* been more than 75 

there are 69 un- 


available 
Purena 


ave as 4 
least 


; a 


an 
ou 


and ri 
employed. 

The shipyards are a 
few which helps along with a 
few decking jobs and ott short, 
fill-in jobs. It seems like the 


hiring 


thier 


Car — nters Credit Unicn is 
open to all Unicon Carpenters and 
their families. Join and save. 


bosses are waiting until the first 
of January to get going 


Watchmakers Local 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


| us 
| brings better things to all man- 
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PLATES 


Pay absolutely NOTHING for 3 months 


WE TRY TO LIMIT CUR WORK 
DENTAL PLATES, PARTIAL PLATES AND 
REMOVABLE BRIDGES 


Come in Now. Ne Appointment Needed 


1800 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley: 2618 Shattuck Avenue . . 
Richmond: 1100 Macdonaid Avenue 
Office Hours: 9:00 A.M. to 6 P.M. Mon 
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We received a strong appeal 
from Mrs. Helen Nelsen, presi- 
dent of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Consumers for early re- 
mittance of our 1969 dues and 
also a cash donation. 

She headed the California 
Consumers Research Desartment 
while Brown was governor and 
did a whale of a job protecting 
our interests with a very low 
budget. 


Save reeularly and borrow when 
a loan will benefit you. 


After the Merry Christmas Hcl- 
iday we do not have to wait 
long to wish you all a Very Hap- However, when Ronnie got in 
ny and Prosrercus New Year. Let the act, he removed her and the 
us hope and pray that 1969 department is now next to worth- 
less. He says he believes the con- 
sumer should look after himself: 


kind. HAPPY 1969. 


YE GODS!! What an attitude, 
wereneennnnammammmammmmmmeems With creditors charging 36 pas 
cent interest and merchan 


cheating and fooling the eubslic 
day in and day out. 


ation is 


Typographical Auxiliary 
BY ELIZABETH FEE 


the one 


that ts for truth-in-p ackag- 
ing, lower and fair interest rates, 
The regular mie iness me retin ,0 | pipeline safety bill, truth-in-lend- 
cf Women’s Auxilia r2¢?ing bill, plus cther items of in- 
will be January — 1969 at ‘to: 36 , terest to us. 
a.m. at the Preside1 e representatives and office 
Gwen Frate, th Avenue, | girls wish yeu and yours the best 
San Leandro, ne 351-7093. | for the holidays. 


= P J 
ianckieon. Researcher finds 

esti es site rfui scrap Lopes ' 

rteriais d bring them along t § 
noteriois and beng them sion: “mailitant Negroes 

Cr for the volunteers t 

visas emer More folerant 

A Happy New Year to every-| weoroes intensely interested in 
One i iehts activities are the least 


feel hostile toward 
ecording to a sociologist 
at the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, 

Dr. Gary T. Marx, research 
associate with the Survey Re- 
search Center, says a nationwide 
survey of Negroes “suggests the 
ironic conclusion that in order to 
decrease generalized hostiilty to- 
ward whites among Negroes one 
might work to increase Negro 
| militancy.” 

The report on Negro attitudes 
|is based on samples of non- 
{Southern cities throughout the 
| United States and on special area 
|samples of New York, Chicago, 
| Atlanta, and Birmingham. 
Marx, who teaches a course on 
\conflicts in society, says that 
;among the more militant of 
' those in civil rights organizations 


to 


Why not pass this copy of the | whites 4 


East Bay Labor Journal to a 
friend of yours when you are 
finished reading it! 


: 
q 
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almost one-half were without 
janti-white sentiment while less 
VERY ‘than one in ten scored as very 
LOW | anti-white. 
PRICES 


DON’T BUY Cosmopolitan or 
other Hearst publications until 
Hearst steps L.A. scabbing. 


‘OC FHE MAKING OF 


C3) 0 ASD ERNE 0-2 0 E-O-GH 


ICH ARPED of the 
OAKS 
3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
TEmplebar 832-8100 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS] 
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CAMPBELL 


Phone TEmplebor 2-491¢ 
Phone THornwall 3-7683 

Phone BEacon 4-284« 
thru Fri Closed Seturde: 
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The story of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters is one of a battle against 
Open’ shop poverty and discrimination. 

And a major part of it is the story of 
C. L. Dellums of Oakland, newly-elected 
president of the Brotherhood which he 
help found in 1925, 

The black men who worked in Pullman 


' 
: 
f 
R 
Ee 


hme tragic 


Pulimean strike 


LS a 
Ar 


page 6 


More for health plan dollar 
page / 


A fight on 


cars presented a smiling face to the pub- 
lic as they furnished expert service but 
it would be hard to find any workers 
who earned so little and had so few rights. 
SUPPOSED TO SLEEP 

The porter who began his run in Oak- 
land could expect to be on duty as many 
as four nights and days before he reached 


porters before they built their union. Hard work is still with porters like this 
East Bay man but pay, conditions and dignity have improved. 


On strike? this may be a source of help 


Although strikers are barred from job- 
less insurance benefits, there are other pub- 
lic resources for them if they have hungry 
children. 

One is Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children and another is the federal food 
stamp program, said Social Workers 535, 
whose members are closely concerned with 
both programs. 


GUIDE AVAILABLE 


Local 535 told the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council that it had drawn 
up a guide to the benefits available to 
strikers. The guide has been sent to other 
unions and may also be obtained at Local 
535’s office, 1008 Jefferson Street, Oak- 
land, phone 893-0166. 


Aid to families with Dependent Chil- 
dren is a federal-state-county aid program 
under the Social Security Act and does 
cover strikers feeling the economic pinch 
of the picket lines. 

To qualify, a 


j striker’s strike benefits 


must be less than what he is eligible for 
under AFDC. 


The striker’s welfare payment, added 
to his strike benefits, can total as much as 
$191 if he has a wife and two children. 

During this year’s telephone company 
strike, a number of operators got a welfare 
supplement so they had $172 a month to 
look after two children. That is the maxi- 
mum for a parent with two children but 
without a spouse. 

THE REQUIREMENTS 

To qualify, the parent's financial re- 
sources must be within the following limi- 
tations: : 

© Real property—$5,000 assessed value, 
exclusive of encumbrances; and, 

* Personal property—$600 total value 
of bank account, car, bonds, etc, Personal 
belongings such as household furniture, 
wedding rings, etc., are not included in the 


3 east bay © 


Chicago. He was supposed to have four 
hours sleep a night but that didn’t always 
work out—or, rather, it usually didn’t work 
out. 

If he got his sleep, he slept on a special 
seat in the smoking car, next to the men’s 
room and exposed to all the noise and 
clatter of relaxing passengers. 

And when he slept, he suffered the in- 
dignity of not being allowed to use pil- 
lows or blankets like those furnis! 
sengers, The porter slept on 
low—a black one—and hac 
ket—this one colored blue. 


For all this, he got $60 a calendar month 
—raised in 1924 to $67.50 when the Pull- 
man Company began to worry about real 
unionism and called the first conference of 
its company union to make the big $ 
handout. 

The porter got the $67.50 
age 335 hours a month—bringin; 
down to about 19 cents an hour. Bi 
work hours could in some circumstances 
climb to 480 a month. 

He got the $67.50 only if he was a re: 
ular employe. Extra porters were guara 
teed $2 for 24 hours but didn’t always 
collect in full. That was because their pay 
started at midnight if they went to work 


after noon. A.M. starts were paid from the 
actual beginning of work—but most runs 
started on P.M. time. 

SHODDY TREATMENT 


Porters weren't the only black people 


who got shoddy treatment on the 
in those days. Negroes simply 
sleeping car accommodations, even if they 
could pay for them. 

If they had to travel, they sat up days 
and tried to sleep nights in chair cars, 
which were segregated Jim Crow cars in 
the South. The porters had a saying—' 
would take an act of Congress to get a 
Negro a berth on a sleeping car.” 

Southern Jim Crow chair cars were 
those nearest the engine where there was 


- [labor journal 


overly and discrimination 


more noise, more smoke and cinders from 
coalburning and rougher 
-d and started. 
Negro passe 


locomotives 
bumps when the train st 


In the North, 


rs: Were 


almost invariably sold end-of-the car chairs 
—the front where they could stare at a 
blank wali—or the last seat, which wouldn’t 
give to allow a passenger to lean back 
when he slept. 

And most Negro chair car seats were in 
the front cars. 
RARE BREAKTHROUG! 

Very rarely, a black person somehow 


it was stand 
in upper berth 
lower under his 
r berth was the last sold for that run. 


ae 
It had to be sold to 


2 end of a car. The 


aman. 


n 1925 when Del- 
lums became a founding member of the 
new union, working out of Oakland for 
the Pullman Company. He joined the 
union a few months after it was founded 
in New York by A. Philip Randolph, the 
Brotherhood’s first president whom Del- 
lums succeedeed in September. 

It took less than two years for manage- 
continued on page 8 


That's how it was 


To qualify for Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 2 


striker needs a letter 


from his union. Here is a suggested text drawn up by Social Workers 535: 


Alameda County Welfare Department, 
401 Broadway, 

Oakland, California. 

Re: JONES, Richard. 

To Whom It May Concern: 


(name, number 


Our Union, 


of local), has been on strike against 


(name of 


company) since : = 


(date). Mr. Richard Jones is 


a member in good standing of our Union. 


Strike benefits at the rate of $ 


per week will be payable on 


(day of week), beginning 


(date). 


Mr. Jones can be excused from picket duty to seek employment, and he is free to 


accept job offers. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Union Steward or Representative) 


total. A car valued up to $1.500 can be a SS I I IT I I LIE Ea IO TTT 


continued on page 6 
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When government 


smashed a strike 


Any strike is rough but unionists today 
don’t really know what it was like when 
management could call on the full power 
of government, including the courts and 
the army, to crush a strike. 

Those weapons were available to railroad 
management in the bitter Pullman strike 
of 1894. And government used antitrust law 
against unionists, even though the author 
of the law had plainly said that it was not 
intended for use against working people— 
only big monopolies. 


ANTITRUST THREAT 


It took years of labor political action to 
eliminate the use of antitrust laws against 
union people. But, 74 years afterwards, big 
business spokesmen and their sympathizers 
in Congress are talking about making anti- 
trust laws apply again to unions. 

The strike was the first test of a new 
union, set up to organize all railroad work- 
ers across craft lines. That union was 
crushed as the strike was lost. Today, 74 
years later, four railroad unions have come 
up with a similar approach, merging their 
forces into the United Transport Union to 
protect their members in an industry where 
mergers and government approval of job 
reductions have meant shrinking employ- 
ment—with continuing management 
profits. 

If anyone thinks antitrust law applica- 
tion to unions—the employer weapon of 
1894—is a good idea, let him look at the 
Pullman story. 


Just after the Civil War, George Pull- 
man began making railroad sleeping cars 
and other rolling stock in a town he built 
near Chicago. He named it Pullman and 
he owned everything in it—even the 
churches. His goal for the town's opera- 
tions was a 6 per cent profit to him. 

His profits on Pullman cars were so lush 
that the Pullman Corporation had a 
$4,000,000 surplus when its miserliness 
provoked the bitter strike. George didn’t 
sell his cars. They remained Pullman prop- 


erty and every ticket sold made money for 
George. 


FREQUENT STRIKES 


Between 1882 and 1891, Pullman work- 
ers were forced to strike almost every two 
years. George cut off the 20 cents trans- 
portation allowance to workers who lived 
in Chicago. Then he slashed wages twice, 
10 per cent the second time, sending many 
workers into the old Knights of Labor. 


In 1886, the workers tried to get back 
the 10 per cent during the national eight- 
hour day drive; their Knights of Labor 
local union was crushed in a 10-day strike. 

Labor spokesmen were kept out of Pull- 
man by denying them the use of the town’s 
halls which, like everything else, belonged 
to the company. Workers couldn’t buy 
their homes but had to pay rent toward 
Pullman’s 6 per cent profits. 

The “Panic” of 1893 cut back Pullman’s 
car construction profits and reduced town 
profits to 4.5 per cent and then to 3.82 per 
cent. Pullman kept rents up—20 to 25 per 
cent higher than in Chicago—and cut piece 
rate pay drastically. 

WASN'T HURTING 


This despite the fact that Pullman car 
Operating and repair profits offset the losses 
on car construction. And executive salaries 
weren't cut. 

Wages were often less than the rent, in 
which case paychecks were signed over to 
George's Pullman Loan & Svings Bank, 
where men begged for money to feed their 
families. After the bitter, bloody strike was 
over, the government set up a Strike Com- 
mission to investigate. 4 

Pullman workers joined Eugene V. Debs’ 
new American Railway Union, set up with 
the aim of establishing an industrial organ- 
ization on the railroads. They went to man- 
agement to demand rent cuts, restoration of 
wages, elimination of shop abuses, 

George Pullman flatly refused to raise 
pay or lower rents. The Strike Commission 
later said that rent cuts in proportion to 
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Not every struggle by working people to build their unions was successful, 
Labor history is full of accounts of bitter battles in which labor lost—but in losing, 


working people set the stage for later gains. 
A classic case of valiant worker strug 


gle ending in defeat was the great Pullman 


strike of 1894. Its tragic outcome resulted because management had the powerful 


help of the federal government. 


It was launched spontaneously by a group of workers who faced perhaps the 
most arrogant, arbitrary management of modern times, Their plight attracted nation- 
wide support and for a time the railroad industry was all but brought to a halt, Then 
big management got the help of government and it was only a matter of time until 


the strike was lost. 


The story is told here for two reasons: 


First, it is not adequately told in school textbooks which, when they mention it 
at all, make it a case of union violence against which the government was justified 
in using force and say nothing about the wage-cutting, oppressive management 


policy which provoked it. 


Second, while unionists are safe from use of antitrust law injunctions to break 
strikes—now, at least—few know what has happened along these lines in the past. 
And what has happened before can happen again, if the potential victims are not 


vigilant, 


While you read this account of a major union-busting campaign which suc 
ceeded, remember that labor's enemies today openly advocate return to use of anti» 
trust laws against unions, a purpose for which such laws were never intended. 

The purpose of such use in 1894 was to cut wages by wrecking unions. If labor 
allows a repetition or permits big business to hamper your union's bargaining power, 
weaken or wipe out the National Labor Relations Board as a new alliance of big 
corporations and big employer groups now seeks, the result will be the same, 


Caen a 


the wage cuts would probably have brought 
settlement without a strike. 


Three union Grievance Committee mem- 
bers were fired. At an all-night meeting, 
the committee voted unanimously to call 
a strike but not to set a date. Next day, a 
false rumor that management would close 
the plant down at noon sent the men out 
on strike, 


Management closed the plant “and the 
long and tragic battle was joined, The 
date—May 11, 1894. 

The Pullman strike was the first major 
topic of discussion at the ARU’s first con- 
vention, beginning June 12 in Chicago. A 
boycott of Pullman cars on the railroads 
was suggested. That was held in abeyance 
until peaceful means of settling the month- 
old strike were tried. 

A union committee met a Pullman vice 
president to ask for arbitration. Said the 
vice president: “We have nothing to arbi- 
trate. 

The convention set the boycott to start 
June 26, 1894. From then on, car inspec- 
tors refused to inspect Pullmans, switch- 


On strike? this may be a source of help 


continued from page 5 
exempted if used to find work. 

The applicant should have a letter from 
his union certifying he is unemployed be- 
cause of a strike, indicating his strike 
benefits and exempting him from picket 
duty so he can seek and accept any appro- 
priate job offers. 

Local 535 has drafted a sample letter, 


which unions may give a striking member 
to help him get the help he needs. (See 
letter text on page 5). 


Strikers must register with the State 


Department of Employment and accept 
appropriate jobs to be eligible for AFDC. 
But registering with the Department of 


Employment will not require them to scab 
on anyone, 


& Oa 


fits available to strikers. 


Strike benefits are often skimpy but strikers like these need not depend on 
them entirely. The Social Workers Union has compiled a guide to public bene- 
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Everyone has a right to apply for as- 
sistance and have his eligibility determined. 
Even if denied, the filing gives him an 
appeal right he would not otherwise have. 

The Alameda County Welfare Depart- 
ment accepts telephone requests, but the 
best way to get immediate help is to go 
to the Welfare Department at 401 Broad- 
way, Oakland, or to its other offices in 
Hayward, Fremont or East Oakland. 

Applications for food stamps, which 
give low-income families a break on food 
prices, also should be made at Welfare 
Department offices. 

Food stamps are financed by the federal 
government. And, despite the complaints 
of some, the county paid only 16 per cent 
of welfare grant money last year, with the 
remaining 84 per cent coming from fed- 
eral and state governments. 

U. S. HELP 

Also, the federal government currently 
pays 75 per cent of the administrative costs 
of welfare. 

Contrary to what you might hear, for 
every property tax dollar Alameda County 
collected in 1964-65, it paid out only 5.39 
cents for welfare. 

Only eight California counties paid less. 
This 1966 report, issued by the state dur- 
ing the last year of Governor Edmund G. 
Brown's administration, has not been made 

since, said a union spokesman. 

Inadequate as it is, welfare is there for 
those who need it and have nothing else. 


men would not add them to trains, and 
union engineers and brakemen would not 
haul them. 

When Debs had launched. his industrial 
union, railroad management established 
theirs, the General Managers’ Association, 
with the purpose of wiping out the ARU 
and shoving wages down to a new low. 

Now, the GMA went into action. First 
move was an order that any employe re- 
fusing to handle Pullmans would be fired, 

Within days, the Pullman strike became 
a railroad strike. The union was not offi- 
cially striking the roads but only calling 
for a boycott. But the men on the job took 
matters into their own hands, walking out 
in protest at the dismissal of unionists for 
observing the Pullman boycott. 

By June 28, the railroads found some 
18,000 men were on strike on lines around 
Chicago. The strike soon became nation- 
wide. 

The GMA was alarmed and determined 
to wipe out the ARU, the biggest threat 
to its aim of depressing wages. There never 
was any thought by management of bar- 
gaining or compromising. It was all or 
nothing. In the end with the help of the 
courts and federal troops, GMA won, but 
before it could wipe out the union there 
was to be a bitter struggle. 


SCABS HIRED 

Its next move was to recruit scabs. Car- 
loads were transported from the east to 
work on the struck lines, 

Scabs were recruited in the east by 
GMA. Additionally individual roads hired 
their own strikebreakers. Meanwhile, man- 
agement decreed that any man fired for 
observing the boycott would be perma- 
nently barred from work on any GMA 
road—the blacklist. 

Railroads began to file injunction suits 
to ban interference with train employes 
and keep strikers off railroad property. But 
word got back to management that the De- 
partment of Justice was willing to go into 
court and use the power of the federal gov- 
ernment to get strikebreaking injunctions. 

There was strong public sympathy for 
the railroad workers from the start, and 
management set out to dilute it. It had set 
up a central strategy office, one of whose 
duties was to feed the railroads’ story to 
the press, and it adopted other means of 
propaganda. 

Some trains were withdrawn from serv- 
ice. Others were delayed en route. Passen- 
gers were told the delay was because of 
huge unruly mobs on the tracks ahead. 

All this was a prelude to the entrance of 
the United States government in the fight 
on management's side. The railroads helped 
this happen by refusing the union’s offer of 
men to Operate mail trains and by insisting 
continued on-page 7: 
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The most for your 


More than $750,000,000 — three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars—goes to finance 
health plan care each year for California 
unionists, but this huge sum pays less 
than two-thirds of the cost. 


The other more than one-third comes 
out of the workers’ pockets. 


That statistic was disclosed this year 
against the background of a massively dis- 
proportionate increase in health care costs 
which one leading union representative 
says is of “crisis proportions.” 


STAY EVEN 

As a result, unions find that their nego- 
tiated increases in employer contributions 
for health and welfare often just keep care 
at its previous level. 

Unionists see no reason why increases in 
money for health shouldn't mean better 
and more care or why, despite the increases 
they get, they should have to pay a 
big portion out of their own personal 
pockets. 

And that is why a cross-section of the 
California labor movement has formed the 
California Council for Health Plan Alterna- 
tives to find ways to get more, improved 
care for the health plan dollar. 

The increase in charges by physicians, 
hospitals and other providers of care is 
obviously at the heart of the problem. 


GETTING READY 

Glenn Slaughter, a health care consult- 
ant for unions, says that the providers be- 
lieve the day is coming when the govern- 
ment will foot the entire health care bill 
through socialized medicine and are rush- 
ing to get their prices up now so they 
can take advantage of government-guaran- 
teed payment later. 

Einar Mohn, director of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters and chairman of 
the CCHPA, told a meeting of the council 
#n October: 

“Today we find it difficult to talk about 
health care without referring to the crisis 
of skyrocketing medical costs. 

“The statistics are of crisis proportions. 

“From June, 1966, to June, 1968, when 
the general Consumer Price Index was ris- 
ing by an inflationary 7 per cent, the Med- 
ical Care Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rose 14 per cent, twice as fast, 
and the index of hospital daily service 
charges rose 37 per cent, over five times 
faster than the general Consumer Price 
Index. 

“Predictions for the future are even 
gloomier. . . .” 


BLAMES DOCTORS 
Slaughter laid it on the line in a speech 
last year before the American Society of 
Internal Medicine. He told the physicians: 
“I think the blame rests squarely on 
those innocent-sounding words, ‘usual and 
Customary,’ which are so sacred to your 


a 


The price of all services has d 


LL ul s0% 


lll 
a 


ond of World War Ii, 


I prices have been increasing 


God image, to the mumbo jumbo of pro- 
fessional ethics and so intertwined in every 
economic or political move you have made 
as a profession in the last 30 years.” 

Emphasis on “usual and customary” 
charges while Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
were developing has carried through to 
Medicare, he said. 

“Medicare is here,’ he said. “And how 
were charges to be set under the law? The 
word was ‘reasonable.’ 

“And when the regulations were issued, 
lo and behold, reasonable had been defined 
to mean ‘usual and customary’ standards— 
just whatever you usually charged your pri- 
vate patients. 

“Now you have both private insurance 
and the taxpayer saying: ‘Charge us what 
you will. You be the judge. We'll pick up 
the tab.’ 

..+ “As a parallel, take the fender bend- 
ing industry . . . Can you take (your car) 
to any body shop and say, ‘Fix it up. Just 
send the bill to my insurance company. 
The company will pay whatever is your 
usual and customary charge!’ Of course not! 
You either get three bids or an insurance 
company adjustor . . . tells the shop what 
(the company) will pay .. .” 

PUBLIC BALKS 

He predicted that neither the premium 
paying nor the taxpaying public will con- 
tinue indefinitely to underwrite “a blank 
check for medical prepayment.” 

Reviewing that speech at a meeting last 
October of the Western Conference of Pre- 
paid Health Care Plans, he said that his 
comments to the doctors were out-of-date, 
that “they are now the accepted public 
attitude.” 

And he told Blue Shield and Medical 
Association representatives that: 

“In your own hearts and minds, you 
have accepted the inevitability of socialized 
medicine. 

“You are now methodically concentrat- 
ing on setting the stage so that you come 
out under government medicine with even 
better monetary rewards and with an even 
more privileged position as a profession 
than you had as private practitioners and 
private health plan administrators. 

“In short, I’m saying that you are the 
executioners of private medicine and you 
are now interested only in making sure 
that the socialized hereafter is a heaven 
of your own design and control.” 

HITS ORGANIZATION 

Union economic consultant Harry Pol- 
land puts it this way: 

“The whole organization of health care 
is wrong. The key to present high costs 
and poor quality is the way health care is 
provided.” 

The present “fee for service” setup un- 
der which the doctor determines the charge 
should be replaced by prepayment, he says. 


1 


sgl 


oubled since World War II, but 


the price of medical services has increased 129 per cent and 


in 1966 it rose 6.6 per cent, t 
Zooming health care costs are 


he largest increase in 18 years. 
part of the problem of getting 


value for the health and welfare dollar. 


plan dollar 


Ill or injured and in need of treatment, working people draw on their union- 
negotiated health and welfare. But increases in health and welfare funding 
often don’t mean more or better care. Unions are looking for a better bargain. 


This, Polland notes, would give the doctor 
a greater stake in keeping patients well by 
reducing his costs and stabilizing his in- 
come. 

Polland’s rhetorical question is—Where 
else in the economy does an individual 
write his own wage rate unilaterally as 
physicians do under “fee for service?” 

The Council for Health Plan Alterna- 
tives is concerned because, while its mem- 
ber unions bargain for health care, labor 
deals in almost all cases with intermedi- 
aries. 

Instead of dealing directly with doctors, 
hospitals and other care providers, it sees 
labor under present conditions as little 
more than a collection agency for the pro- 
viders and for the insurance companies, 
with no control over fees or quality of the 
care they pay for. ; 


QUALITY OF CARE 


CCHPA is interested in quality of 
health care as much as its cost and has be- 
gun a dialogue with the providers to find 
answers to better care. 

And it is rating labor's own negotiated 
health plans in a statewide study under 
the direction of former State Director of 
Public Health Lester Breslow, M.D. 

Dr. Breslow, now professor of health 
services administration at UCLA, will es- 
tablish a point system for grading the 
union health plans on the basis of health 
care they provide and their administrative 
and economic soundness. 

His data is expected early next year. 
The survey asks trusts such questions as 
how they make their decisions, to what 
extent union and management trustees 
participate in decision making, what cov- 
erage is offered, what kind of health plan 
Organizations are used, what are the bene- 
fits, what monitoring or surveillance ex- 
ists Over care, what provision is made for 
quality medical care, how comprehensive 
is medical care. 


CONTACTS PROVIDERS 

CCHPA has established direct lines of 
communications to health care providers 
so it will not have to rely primarily on 
insurance companies and other vendors as 
intermediaries, although leaving the door 
Open to constructive help from them. 

It wants to work with—not against— 
the providers of care toward objectives of 
better, cheaper care. 

Such objectives include more efficient 
administration and best utilization of 
skilled health workers, abandonment of 
under-utilized, high-cost services which are 
available as effectively and more effi- 
ciently elsewhere in the community, plan- 
ning to eliminate costly duplication now 
and in future, elimination of wastefulness 
in such areas as equipment and services 
not based on community needs, emphasis 


On group servicee, reduction of unnecessary 
utilization of hospital services. 

“Just how mich consumer power it will 
be necessary for the council to muster,” 
said Mohn, “depends on the response to 
our pleas for help from the providers. We 
would much prefer to work with them on 
our mutual problems. . . .” 


PLANS COMPARED 

Bearing on CCHPA’s studies of what 
kind of prepaid health care gives the most 
for the least are the figures cited by Rich- 
ard E. Shoemaker, assistant director of the 
AFLCIO Department of Social Security. 
Writing in the November American Fed- 
erationist, he said that in California in 
1964, commercial insurance health plans 
met 55 per cent of the cost of medical 
services, Blue Cross-Blue Shield covered 
59 per cent and the state’s leading group 
Practice health service plan met 76 per 
cent of the medical cost. 

“The fee for service method of reim- 
bursing physicians is the key problem 
blocking the. efficient organization of a 
health care delivery system,” Shoemaker 
wrote. 

“Under this method of payment, the 
physician can establish his own fees and 
his own income because there is no com- 
petitive market in the health industry.” 

“The very fact that physicians typically 
Practice price discrimination as between 
the affluent and less affluent is, in itself, 
proof that physicians’ fees are not subject 
to any restraint by competitive market 
forces.” 


FORM THE DEMAND 

Not only do doctors provide health 
services but create a major part of the de- 
mand for services, Shoemaker said, be- 
cause: 

© “The physician decides whether a 
patient should be admitted to a hospital 
or receives much less expensive but com- 
parable treatment on an outpatient basis 
or in a nursing home. 

® “The physician determines when a 
patient should be admitted to a hospital 
and when he can be discharged. He also 
largely determines the number of hospital 
visits that need to be made. 

© “The physician determines what testa 
will be given the patient and how often. 

® “The physician prescribes drugs, 
either by brand names or less costly but 
equally effective generic equivalents.” 

Bert Seidman, who heads the AFLCIO 
Department of Social Security, says the 
fundamental answer is a nationa! health 
insurance system if all Americans are to 
receive the right to adequate care. 

But until that happens, working people 
are dependent on their union-negotiated 
health plans—and CCHPA wants to make 
them produce lots more and better care. 
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that if the trains rolled, they must include 
the boycotted Pullmans. The result was 
delay of the mail. 


President Grover Cleveland’s attorney 
ral was Richard Ol: 


i 


partment had ruled eit train was 
made up of all cars 2 train carrying 
mail—including Pullmans. Anyone who 
tried to eliminate any car from such a 
“mail train” was obstructing the mails, said 


2 cepartment. 

Olney named one Edwit 
special U.S. attorney in C 
a corporation lawyer 
GMA, had been gene 
the railroads. 


SHERMAN ACT 
Violence on July 1 at Blue Island, IWi- 
nois, by a mob not connected with the 
strikers gave Olney his pretext and he told 
Walker it was time to get an injunction 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act, a meas- 
ure passed to restrain monopoly combina- 
tions of capital but recently used against 
unions on strike. 
Walker and the 


for one of 


ral counsel 


regular U.S. attorney 


at Chicago acted post-haste and got a 

: ane 
sweeping order pro ng practically 
everything a union could do to wina strike. 


A key provision pro! 


Union fo 


continued f page 5 
ment to catch up with active union meni- 
in 1927 and 
nd later 
a is Oakland 
Division. 
16-YEAR FIGH 
It toox 10 C 5 sac- 
rifice of jobs—Dell es that at 
were lost i battle for un- 
i the Brot i LLCs 
from the Pi { ny. 
)-vea cle \ ld have been 
E€xce t i ! D. Roose- 
s New Deal. The porte living 
of why working people need 
political action to put their friends in 
office. 
Under New Deal amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act, the porters got a 


chance to vote for their union in a repre- 
sentation election. 

The company won over the old com- 
pany fostered organization in an over- 
whelming wipe-out vote. Now the com- 
pany was required to bargain on the Por- 
ters’ proposals to improve their rock-bot- 
tom pay and get decent conditions of work. 


That took a lot more doing, two years 
of it, before, on August 25, 1937, the 
Brotherhood signed its first agreement 
with management. The date was the 12th 
anniversary of the union’s founding. 


HOURS CUT 


For their 335-hours and up a month, 
the first contract gave them an eight-hour 
day and 240 hours work a month. 

Now, because a group of men stuck 
together in their union for years, the work 
week is 40 hours and porters work 184 
hours a month for straight time, with 
overtime pay for work beyond that. 

Their pay is $2.86 an hour, contrasted 
to the 19 cents or less porters earned in 
1925. 

Tips are additional. The union says they 
have always been a negligible amount of 
income and wouldn’t even discuss them as 
part of a porter’s pay when it was nego- 
tiating.a contract. 


from inducing any railroad employe to 
leave the job. 

Union members or representatives were 
forbidden to telegraph or otherwise con- 


tact workers tc them to strike. 


During debate on the Sherman Act in 
1890, its 


. 1 
had told 


hor, Senator John Sherman, 


combinations of working men to pro- 


mote their intere . .. and to increase 


cted in the slight- 


-e, nor can they be included in the 
words or intent of the bill...” 

Most strikers heard of the injunction 
when the Chicago papers published it. 
Debs and other leaders were served person- 
ally. A U.S. marshal went to Blue Island to 
read the injunction to the rioters, many of 
whom were just along for the ride, none of 
whom had been put up to their outburst 
by the union. 


The mob didn’t disperse. The marshal 
was so alarmed that he wired Olney asking 
for federal troops. Meanwhile, similar in- 
junctions were being sought and issued 
throughout the western'two-thirds of the 
nation—as far west as San Francisco. And 
federal deputy marshal forces were beefed 
up at major points. Many of the marshals 
got their pay and orders from the railroads. 

The General Managers Association actu- 
ally sent its nominations for deputy marshal 


ght poverty, b 


When Randolph retired, 


union’s convention: 


told his 


he 


“The Brotherhood gave the porters and, 
incidentally the Negro workers as a whole, 
a sense of racial and class identity and 
pride. 

“While 3 od fought to 
break down racial barriers in unions, it 
cht against Negro workers per- 


scabs 
against their,white brothers on strike.” 
UNION PACTS 


was 


to be used as 


g themsel 


instrumental in organiz- 
dD Cie } 


car porters 


in 1942, another Brother- 

The union has had as 
many as 30 agreements with employers 
in the nation, now has some 20 because 
of rail mergers. Since 1929, Dellums has 
been an international vice president. 

Like Randolph, he has been a forth- 
right fighter for civil rights as he worked 
to build the union and improve conditions 
and wages. 

His first stand for civil rights came 
when he was a 14-year-old Texas high 
school student and member of the seg- 
regated Negro high school’s state cham- 
pionship oratory team. 

He was told that his team was going 
to visit the white high school to get point- 
ers from the coach of its oratory team, 
which was also a champion in its white 
league. 

“I refused,” he recalls. “I took the posi- 
tion that our coach was a college graduate 
who showed highly successful results and 
why was the white guy any smarter?” 
THE BACK DOOR 

Besides, the Negro orators were sup- 
posed to enter the white school by the 
back door and that Dellums would not 
do. 

He did compromise at his father’s sug- 
gestion that he might profit from speaking 
in the white school’s auditorium—which 
had better accoustics than the segregated 
Negro school was allowed to have. 

“I went in the front door and out the 
front door,” he said, “and I wouldn't ac- 
cept any pointers from the white coach.” 


hood milestone. 
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to the U.S. marshal, who quickly deputize 


them. The deputies werent the cream oO 


a hes a 
society. Some were drunkards, even thieves 


who took advantage of their jobs to loot 


railroad Cars. 

Olney never appeared to { 
in their ability to maintain ordes 
ed bent on estal 1 rec 


use of the Army. 


show any enthusiasm for use of state 
tia to suppress disorder but favored use of 
federal troops from the fi 

And, as the Chicago injunction was be- 


ing issued, the commander of the Fifteenth 
US. Intantry at Fort Sheridan was getting 
orders to have his men ready to move. A 
special train was sent to the fort and stood 
by to transport soldiers. 

On July 3, Cleveland acted on Olney’s 
insistence that the situation at Blue Island 
was critical, citing the marshal’s appeal for 
troops. The Fifteenth Infantry wa 
to move to Chicago to enforce the injunc- 
tions. 

NOT ASKED 

Neither the Hlinois Legislature nor Gov- 
ernor John P. Altgeld had asked for fed- 
eral troops. Altgeld felt local and ste 
ernments could control what few probl 


had arisen. Cleveland based his o 
law 


r On 
him to call out state mili- 


empowering 
3 Be 7 } 
tia or the U.S. Army when unsettled con- 


With that background, he became active 


in the National Association for the Ad- 
vancem of Colored People in 1928. 
He has held variously the chairmanship 
of the Northern California Branch (now 
the Oakland Branch), and its presidency 
and until 1967 was NAACP’s West Coast 
regional chairman. He is still on the Oak- 
land ive 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


Among his most significant contribu- 


Branch’s execut committee. 


tions to civil rights was his chairmanship 
of the California Committee for Fair Em- 


ployment Practices, a 


7,000-member state- 
wide group whose work led to passage in 
1959 of the state FEP law, banning em- 
ployment discrimination. 

An outgrowth of the state FEP law 
was passage of the Fair Housing Act. Both 
were sponsored in the Legislature by for- 
met Berkeley Assemblyman Byron Rum- 
ford. 

The committee, now known as the Cali- 
fornia Committee for Fair Practices, was 
set up through the NAACP in 1951 and 
Dellums was its chairman until this year. 


He was named to the new Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission by Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. “Pat” Brown when it 
was set up in 1959, was reappointed in 
1961 and 1965 and was its chairman from 


1965 to 1967. He is still an FEPC mem- 
ber. 


One significant battle in the war 
against discrimination was during his 
chairmanship of the NAACP’s legal red- 
ress committee, fighting refusals of pub- 
lic accommodations to individuals because 
of their race. Such refusals were much 


more prevalent than was realized, he 
says. 


‘COVENANTS’ HIT 


He also fought housing “covenants,” 
binding owners to refuse housing to mem- 
bers of racial or religious minorities. The 
NAACP took many of these to the courts 
until they were finally outlawed. 


Dellums has fought for equality all his 
life. 


And he still isn’t going through any 
back doors. 


4 Teas 
astrixe™ 


He chose than 


* men were in Chicago on In- 
Day—July 4—and were de- 


Chicago stockyards and near- 


Other tr 


ps moved into Los Angeles 
and a couple of other western points but 
the real action was in Chicago. 

Governor Altgeld protested to Cleveland 
that railroads which were unable to run 
were simply unable to get men to work for 
them—not stalled by illegal action as Olney 
maintained. Altgeld cited a call for help 
by railroads which claimed critical disor- 
ders. But when state troops went to the 
scene of the alleged upheaval, they found 


no trouble except refusal of strikers to man 
trains, he said. 


SHORT ANSWER 

Cleveland gave him a brief reply, main- 
taining that military intervention was nec- 
ESS 


ry to protect the mail and enforce court 
orders. Altgeld protested again, noting the 
dangerous precedent of federal power to 
take over in a local situation, no matter 
how small the problem or how well-equip- 
ped to handle it were the local authorities, 
Cleveland wasn’t impressed. 
July Chicago saw very little 
vith arrival of troops on that day, 
¢ congregated, irritated at the Army's 
vas vandalism. Dis- 
in succeeding days. Much 
of this was the work of teenage boys. 

On July 6, so: 
destroyed by fire set by mobs, again not 
inspired by the union but motivated by 

lesire for excitement to 


ne 700 railroad cars were 


everything from 
hatred of railroads. 


Whether or not railroad 


management 
ed in this vandalism, in order to 


sher government action against 


rer be known. But the 
later found that the — 
rs seemed to be the oldest and 
none of them was a Pullman. 


nmission 


burned c 


The situ 1 riorated and Altgeld 
brought in state militia to help clean up 
damage. T ed on a crowd of pro- 


rs who had 


clashed with them as they 
ack obstruction. Four 


removed a tr nen 
ed, 

Debs, meanwhile, had been jailed for 
“conspiracy” to violate the anti-strike ordi- 
mance. He did not give way to hate but, 
out on bail, called for “the spirit of concili- 
ation” on management's side. Chicago la- 
bor, including the Building Trades Council, 
had voted for a general strike to support 
the embattled rail workers but delayed ac- 
tion pending another attempt at arbitra- 
tion. 

The general strike never came off. Actu- 
ally, the massed power of the federal gov- 
ernment was smashing the railroad strike 
and with it the American Railroad Union. 
But the unions made an attempt at settle- 
ment. The GMA rejected their plea that 
strikers be reinstated as a condition of end- 
ing the strike. 

Pullman wouldn't arbitrate anything. He 
didn’t have to. He was going to win with 
the government's aid. 

The rest of the story is a sad one of a 
broken strike and a smashed union. Debs 
did six months in jail as a “conspirator.” 

One footnate, perhaps, will point up the 
pro-management bias of the Department 
of Justice, 

As the strike was dwindling out, Olney 
flatly refused to allow his U.S. attorney in 
Los Angeles to invoke the antitrust law 
against the powerful Southern Pacific. 

Antitrust law, written to prevent abuses 
by just such corporations as the railroads, 
was the device, which Olney turned against 
their employes who sought only decent 
wages and conditions. 
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Memphis marks both 
black & labor history 


The successful struggle by Memphis garbage men to gain 
dignity through union recognition brought the National Ur- 
ban League’s Equal Opportunity Day award to the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employes 
(AFSCME) and its president, Jerry Wurf. 


Wurf, in accepting the award, said that “black people 
want to be part of the mainstream of America, but “they 
do not want to be patronized,” he said. 


“They do want equal opportunity for and recognition of 
their accomplishments.” 


The Urban League, in honoring AFSCME and its presi- 
dent, noted that “AFSCME risked all to win that (Meniphis) 
strike—its power, its pristige and its future in the South. 
The grievances of a relatively few black workers escalated 
into a confrontation that ranks Memphis among the great 
battles in American laber history.” 


“Tt was a coalition of the union and the black commu- 
nity that won Local i733 almost everything it fought for: 
recognition, a substantial wage increase and a system of 
seniority that would insure the appointment of black super- 


visors for the first time—plus human dignity!” 


During that battle, for that cause of human dignity— 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., lost his life. 


Open apprenticeships wider, 
Plumbers president says 


The Plumbers president!‘ 
has called for the apprenticeship | 
door to be opened wider to black | 
and other minority group mem- | 
bers. 

Speaking in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, before 1,800 delegates to 
the ten Southern States Appren- 
ticeship Conference, President 
Peter Schoemann said affirma- 
tive action, not merely an “open 
door” policy or “color blind” 
equality, is the policy of both 
the AFLCIO and its Building and 
Construction Trades Department. 


ary 
no 
cluded. 


Food prices up here 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports retail food prices in the 

y Area rose 0.7 per cent be- 
tween September and October. 
The Cctober area food price in- 
dex was 3.6 per cent above Octo- 
ber 1967. 


of Labor James J. Reynolds, 
ther conference speaker, con- 
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STEELWORKER TOM TURNER, left, is the 


new president of the Wayne County, Michigan 
AFLCIO. The Federation’s regional director 


John F. Schreier swears him in while vice 
president Mike Novak looks on. Turner, who 
served as vice president for many years, is 41. 


+ Much more needed to aid consumer, FTC told 


| Consumer protection laws are | 

good enough for business as well | eral Credit Union prcgrams to 
|as for buyers, Secretary of|enable them to work with more 
|Health, Education and Welfare | low income grouns to encourage 
Wilbur J. Cohen told qa hearing! savings and provide credit at 
|of the Federal Trade Commission reasonable rates. 

as he proposd a 12-point program =e Provide for the coverage of 
to halt continuing abuses in the certain prescription drugs under 


e Expand the Bureau of Fed-| e Extend coverage of the Haz- 
ardous Substances Act to toys 
that may be injurious to children 


because of a mechanical hazard. 


@ Require firms which produce 
food and color additives, pesti- 
cides, cosmetics and over-the- 
counter drugs to submit records 


§ . re lac E } 7 , or ~ 
sls viene e f the medicare program. and reports of product perform- 
_Cchen said “sound and effec- ¢ Authorize payments for ances. 
tive legislation to protect the drugs under medicare and med- 


gouging, misinformation, infer- 
ior quality and ineffective prod- 
ucts is the soundest protection of 
gocd business and fair competi- 
tion.” 

The HEW secretary 
this pregram 


icaid on the basis of reasonable 
price range, the cost not to ex- 
ceed the amount at which the 
drug is generally available for 
sale to drug stores by its estab- 
lished name or, if lower, by pro- 
prietary designation. 


it's all relative 


The U.S. Department of Labor 
says that American price in- 
creases of 16 per cent in 1958 to 
1967 were far less than in many 


proposed 
as a Starter: 


J He urged iabor, management 

» alfd government to actively re- 

fr, cruit black and other minority 
people. 


Schoemann, an AFLCIO vice 


et 


president and member of its ex- 
ecutive council, reminded the 
conference 33 separate appren- 
ticeship rec: ent and tutor- 
ing programs (10 of them in the 
south) had already been set up. 


“with more to come.” 
“We are living in an historic 
pericd when attitudes are chang- 


ing all about us. Why not some 
changes regarding apprentice- 
ship?” 

Good apprenticeship training, 


he said, is ‘not the prceduct of a 
clever deal or bargain between a 
group of selfish employers and a 
local union of selfish journey- 
men” but “the product of hard 
work and dedicated efforts’ of 
labor, management and govern- 
ment, he declared. 

Donald Slaiman, director of 
the AFLCIO Civil Rights Depart- 
ment, noted unfair criticism of 
organized labor — especially in 
the building trades — could be 
Stilled by putting the BCTD’s 
affirmative action policy into 
effect. 

That policy, he said, includes 
elling minoritiy communities 

bout apprenticeship openings, 
recruiting in those communities 
and training applicants to quali- 
fy for apprenticeship. 

4 Such a strong apprenticeship 
} training program is needed if the 
United States is to remain a ma- 
jor industrial power Undersecre- 
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Jack London Square 
CATERING 


ENTIRE BAY AREA 


BANQUET #PACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 


No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8180 Oakland 


™ 
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‘Stews win |" 
ight to mate} = 


r 
Married “stews’—-as the Air 
Line Pilots Association affec- } 
tionately calls members of its 
distaff division—can centinue } é 
to fly United, thanks to a re- | Spee 
5 


a federal publica- 


} e Auth 
1 tion to 1 


inforn develo 


sponsored 


product 


consumer 


cent agreement between the 
union and the air line. 


Programs extended 


ETS ey 


epartm 


er 7, 1968, a grievance 


4 

S 
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. . bf VA > a i 31 
or” complaint (about being 4 "> © : tee k 
fired) will be offered rein- }) te & a 

Programs Los 


ide consumers with | 
ed through | 


id to the states to | 
service | 


e Authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Educ and Welfare 
to publis n up-to-date Unite 
States drug compendium by gen- 
eric names. 

e Require all 
drugs in tablet or c 
to bear an i 


a 


prescription 
psule form 


on of mak 


er and dru 

° 
ane 
in 1} ase of dru 
American women f 

to thei1 

e Require premarket clear 
ance of medical devices and es- 
ablish standards sufficient to 
assure safety and efficiency 


other countries. During the same 
period, prices advanced 23 per 
cent in Germany and Belgium, 
nearly 40 per cent in Italy, Swe- 
den and France, and more than 
50 per cent in Denmark and Ja- 
pan. 


Chestmobile tess 


The Alameda Coun 
losis & Health Association’s 
Chestmobile will be at Broadway 
and Thirtieth Streets, Gakland, 
on weekdays, from January 2 
ch 23. Hours are 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m. Chest 
and breathing 


ty Tubercu- 


+y 

ul 

> 
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Lille 


statement, according to the 
signed document. 


Until now, stewardesses kept 
their marriages secret — even 
from the pilots—for fear oi 
Icsing their jobs. 

“It was all right with the 
company as long as I was liv- 
ing in sin,” one woman said, 
“but if they found out I was 
married to the man, that was 
it.” 


GLOVES 


RETAIL 
©TORE 
HOURS 
8:00 to 4:30 
MON to FRI. 
SAT. 10 to 3 
For ALL Kinds of Work 
WELDERS’ LEATHERS 


FREE CATALOG 


WICKMAN 
GLOVE CO. 


1121- 7th St. (near Adeline) 
Oakland—Phone 832-8376 
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San Francisco. awards 
of $4,000,000-$6,000,000 were made 
in Los Angeles and $3,500,000 in 


San Francisco. 


DON’T BUY Harper's Bazaar 
|or other Hearst publications un- 
| til Hearst stops L.A. scabbing. 


| 


CLARENCE N. 


{COOPER 


+t MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 


. . 93 
Service 
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Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone: 533-4114 
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LONGS DRUG STORES 


UNFAIR 


UNION MEMBERS PLEASE 
DO NOT PATRONIZE 


RETAIL CLERKS 
LOCAL 876 


UNIG 


| 
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OFFICIAL UN 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


Regular meetings are every third 
Wednesday at 8 p.m. in the Labor 
Temple. 

Tri-State Death Benefit No. 634 
is now due and payable. 

Fraternally, 
ROBERT M. COOPER, 
Bus. Rep. 


yyy 
BARBERS 134 


Union dues will be raised from 
$6.50 to $7.50 per month fer all ac- 
tive members and from 54.60 to 
$1.50 for minimum or reduced dues 
members beginning January 1, 1969, 

Installation of officers will be 
held at our regular meeting at 8 
p-m. on Thursday night January 23, 
1969 at the Labor Temple, 23rd and 
Valdez Street, Oakland. 

New dues hooks will be re 
guired for all members as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1969. Cost of new book will 
be 75 cents. Please add this amount 
to your December or January dues 
60 that a new book can he issued 
for you. As this change-over will 
necessitate many extra hours of 


work I will appreciate your co- 
operation. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
Brothers, Local 134 does NO 


aponsor the present Barbers Credit 
Union. This Credit Union ts NOT 
affiliated with Local 134 in ANY 
WAY. DO NOT call Local 134 ar 
any matter pertaining to this Credit 
Tnion. 

Fraternally, 

JACK M. REED, 

Sec.-Treas. 


Vvy 

PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 
Meeting second Friday of the 

month at 8&8 p.m., 2267 Telegraph 


Avenue, Oakland. 
Fraternally, 
JOHN FERRO 
Secty 

Vvy 


IRON WORKERS 378 


Our regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month. 
8 p.m. 

Our regular Membership Meetings 
are held on the 2nd and 4th Fridays 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 

RICHARD L. ZAMPA. 
Fin. Sec. & Asst 

Bus. Agent 


Vey -¥ 
UNITED STEELWORMERS 4469 
Regular meetings held second 


Saturday of each month at 14 a.m. 


at Eagles Hall, 1228- 36th Avenue, 
Oakland. 
Fraternally, 
FRANK V. McINTOSH, 
Ree. See. 
Vyvy 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 2 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St.. 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
WRAY JACOBS 
3us. Rep. 
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ION NOTICES 


STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 


PLEASE NOTE: 

There is NO meeting for January 
2nd. It has been cancelled by mem- 
bership action. Our next meeting is 
Thursday, January 16 at 8 p.m. Ex- 
ecutive Board meets 6:30 p.m. Inter- 
national Elections will be held Feb- 
ruary 11; 1969. If possible, ballots 
will be issued at those plants per- 
mitting the activity, Where it is not 
possible, members can vote at our 
Hall, 


Fraternally, 
DAVE ARCA, 
Rec. Sec. 


vv ¥ 
HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open from 8 a.m, to 5 p.m. 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed- 
hesdays and from 8 a.m. to & p.m. 
on Thursdays. 


The stewards meetings are held 


on the second Tuesday of each 
month at 7:30 p.m. The stewards’ 
training program will be held in 


conjunction with the stewards’ 
meeting. 

Our regular meetings are held 
the second and fourth Thursday of 
each month, at 8 p.m., 1050 Mattox 
Road, Hayward. 

Our social event is held on the 
fourth Thursday of each month fol- 
lowing our regular meeting. 

he officers sincerely urge you 
to attend and take part in the pro- 
ceedings ef your Local Union. 

Fraternally, 
L. D. (Larry) 'TWIST, 
Rec. Sec. 
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SHIPWRIGHTS 1149 


Regular meetings of Local Union 
No, 1149 will be held at 8 p.m. the 
first Monday of each month at 2085 
Third St., San Francisco, and the 
third Monday of each month at 115 
3roadway, Oakland. 

Two dollars will renew your 1969 
membership in the Local's Blood 
Bank. 

Fraternally, 
JAMES ALLAN, 
Rec. Sec. 
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UNITED STEELWORKERS 1798 


Regular Membership meeting Fri- 
day, December 27, 1968, 8 p.m. at 
the Eagles Hall, 1228 36th Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
EDWARD M. SOTO, 
Ree. Sec. 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


The union dues will be raised 
from $8.50 to $9.50 per month be- 
ginning January 1, 1969, 

Carpenters Local 194 meets each 
first and third Monday evenings 
of the month at 8 p.m. The meeting 


Dlace is the Veterans Memorial 
Building, 2201 Central Avenue, Ala- 
meda. 


Refreshments are served follow- 
the the first meeting of the month 
in the canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your local’s 
meeting. 

Fraternally, 
S. M. GLADDEN, 
Ree. Sec. 
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Union No. 


Old Address_ 


City _ 


New Address 


Cut out and mail te 
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|AUTOMCTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 


| The regular meetings of Lodge 
} 1546 are held on the first and thire 
| ‘Tuesdays of each month at. the 
| hour of 8 p.m. at our building at 
| 10260 MacArthur Blvyd., Oakland. 
Fraternally, 
LEVIN CHARLES, 
Rec. Sec. 
VYVvVYv 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings of Carpen- 
ters Local 36 are held the first and 
third 'Thursdays of each menth at 
8460 Enterprise Way, Oakland, 
Calif. at 8:00 p.m. 

The office hours of the Financial 
Secretary’s office are 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Monday through Thurs- 
day. Friday this office closes at 1 
pam. 

Nifective January 1969, dues 
are $9.50 per month or $28.50 a 
quarter, Please pay dues promp‘ty. 
You must have current month dues 
paid to he working, 


1, 


Stewards’ 
30. 
The officers and staff wish you a 
Happy New Year. 
Fraternally, 
CLAUDE W. DILLON, 
Ree. See. 


¥: “Woy 


AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next executive board meeting 
will be held on January 2, 1969 at 
7:30 p.m. All board members are 
requested to attend and prepare for 
strike action. New members elected 
for 1969 are as follows: 

President, Manuel Pontes; 1st 
vice president, Alton Williams; 2nd 
vice president, R. Silveria; Secre- 

i Charles Teixeira, 


meeting is December 


tary-Preasurer, 


Sergeant at Arms, Leroy Christian; 
Chief Steward, James Hendrix; 
Trustee, Sam Adrien, 

The next membership meeting 


will Se held on January 9, 1969 at 
7:30 pm. We are entering a very 
crucial period of contract hegotia- 
tions and possible strike action. At! 
members are requested to attend 
this necting, 

Fraternally, 

CHARLES TEIXEIRA, 

Sec.-Treas, 


YO OW 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Bus, Rep. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 1675 


Regular membership and Execu- 
tive Board meetings of Alameda 
County units of Public Employees 
Union, Local 1695, American Feder- 
ation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees, are held as fotlows: 
HAYWARD UNIFIED SCHOOLS 

Meets at on the 
Saturday of each month 
maintenince yard of the 
district, 21400 Amador Street. 

E.B. REGIONAL PARKS 

Meets at 8 p.m. on the first Wed- 
hesday of each month at the Lake 
Temescal Club House, 

OAKLAND RECREATION DEPT. 

_ Meets at 10 am. on the fourth 
Saturday of each month at Brook- 
field Village. 

ALAMEDA UNIFIED SCHOOLS 
_ Meets at 1 p.m. wn the second 
Saturday of each month in the 
Cafetorium of Encinal School. 
FREMONT SCHOOLS 


_ Meets at 2 p.m. on the fourth 
Saturday of each month at Blacow 
School. 

SAN LEANDRO SCHOOLS 


Meets at 10 a.m. on the third Sat- 
urday of each month at Woodrow 
Wilson School. The Examining 
Board of the unit meets the Thurs- 
day betore each mecting at 7 p.m 
at Bancroft Junior High School. 
BERKELEY SCHOOLS 

Meets at 10 a.m, on the second 
Saturday of each month at LeCosite 
School, 2241 Russell Street, Berke- 
ley. Executive Board meetings are 
held at Le Conte School at 9:30 
tm. on the morning of the mem- 
hership meetings. 

Fraternally, 
HENRY lL. CLARKE, 
Bus. Mgr. 


10° a.m, fourth 
in the 


school 
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DEDICATION CEREMONIES were held in the Bronx, New York, 


for Co-op City—to be the world’s largest cooperative apartment 
complex when it is completed in 1971. Spensor of the project is 
the non-profit United Housing Foundation. From left, Jacob S. 
Potofsky, president of both UHF and the Clothing Workers Un- 
ion; Aaron Rabinowitz, a long-time friend of ACAW’s co-op 
developments; Bronx Borough President Herman Badillo; UHF 
Vice President Harold Ostroff and Thomas Van Arsdale of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 3. 


Shopping center picketing is 
free speech, says high court 


The Supreme Court has opened 
privately-owned shopping  cen- 
ters to peaceful picketing by un- 
ions, overruling a Pennsylvania 
court decision. which had barred 
the Meat Cutters from picketing 
a non-union store. 

The court’s 6-3 decision held 
that forbidding pickets to march 


,at the center violated free speech. 


The decision means states can- 
not enforce trespass laws to stop 
unions from picketing business 
places in the shopping centers. 

Privately-owned shopping cen- 
ters are in practice public 
thoroughfares—much like down- 
town business districts, the su- 
preme Court ruled, Its majority 
opinion by Justice Thurgood 
Marshall declared: 
enterprises 


“Business located 


ULC. LOCAL 371 


Beard will 


AFSCME, 


The Executive meet 


at 12 Noon and the regular mem- 
bership meeting will be at 2 p.m. 
Saturday, January 1, 1969. in 


Kroeber Uall, at the University cf 
Califoraia. 

The following officers will he in- 
stalled for 1969. Cougratulations go 
to M. £B. Seaizo, president; ©. G 
Davis, vice president: J. J. Santoro 
secretary-treasurer; N. F. Dicker- 
son, recording secretary; Carl 
Oliver, S.S. Martinez, H. B. Lyman, 
Executive Board; D, A. Hildebrand, 


Trustee (3 vears); and J. DeBose, 
sergeant at Arms. 
Brothers H. Murphy, R. J. Con- 


ley, W. Capers Jr, D. Dunham, 
RB. Fort, O. Gilbert, C. Nettleton, J. 
L. Webster and Sister J. M. Butler 
should be kept in mind for future 
officers and thanks for their will- 
ingness to serve. 

Fraternally, 

W.G. WHITCOMBE, 

Sec, Treas. 
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SeRVICE EMPLOYEES 18 
Meeting date fourth Friday ot 
each month. Regular meeting at 7 
p.m. at the Cooks Hall, 1608 Web- 
ster St., Oakland, Calif, 
Pratetially, 
VICTOR C. BRANDY, 
Sec.-Bus, Rep. 
yyy 


SERKELEY CARPENTERS 1758 


Starting January 1, 1969 dues will 
be $9.50. Blood bank assessment 
Number {8 is due January 1, 1969. 

Fraternally, 
NICK. AFDAMO, 
Rec, Sec. 


in downtown areas would be sub- 
ject to on-the-spot public criti- 
cism for their practices, but bus- 
inesses situated in the suburbs 
could largely immunize them- 
selves trom similar criticism by 
creating a cordon sanitaire of 
parking lots around their stores,” 
should a contrary decision pre- 
vail,” Marshall said. 

The opinion did not say that 
the picketing could not be regu- 
lated—only that it may not be 
forbidden. 

The case arose over picketing 
in 1965 by Local 590 of the Meat 
Cutters, Pittsburgh, of a Weis 
Marxcts, Inc., store in the Logan 
Valley Mall shopping center near 
Altoona, Pa. 

Picket signs declared the mar- 
ket was non-union and that its 
employes were not receiving un- 
ion wages or other benefits. 

Weis Markets and the mall got 
a State court injunction to pro- 
hibit the unicn from picketing 
and trespassing on the shopping 
center. The Pennsylvanian Su- 
preme Court unhelf the injunc- 
tion. 


Berkeley co-op 
gets off Chamber 


The Berkeley Co-op has voted 
5 to 4 to withdraw its member- 
ship in the Chambers of Com- 
merce of El Cerrito, Walnut 
Creek, Castro Valley, Corte Ma- 
dera, Pleasant Hill ang Berkeley 
itself, 

The reasons relate not only toa 
divergence of interest on consum- 
er matters, but aiso to the Cham- 
ber’s violation of the Co-op’s 
neutrality on issues vitally af- 
fecting consumers in union fam- 
ilies. 

So, not just because the Cham- 
ber of Commerce opposes truth 
in packaging and truth in lend- 
ing laws, funeral reform and fair 
housing legisiation — (consumer 
protections long championed by 
co-o773 and lIshor)—but because 
the Chamber of Commerce in en- 


gaged in lothving fer “right-to- 
work lews” and egainst laws 


strengthening fair employment 
practices, extending NLRA pro- 
tection to farm workers, raising 
and extending minimum wages 
(issues of vital concern to work- 
jing people) — the Cc on is with- 
, drawing its membership. 
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| We Run ’Em! 
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WHAT A UNION 
REALLY MEANS 


| Editor, Labor Journal: 


| Too many times in the course 
,Of a day’s work as a business rep- 
| resentative and organizer, I have 
; encountered some of our brother 
| Union members who are working 
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JOHN M. ESHLEMAN, Editor 
BRUCE J. LOCKEY, Assistant to the Editor 


1622 East Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. Phone 261-398) | 
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Industrial safety still 


rates a No. i priority | 


Along with the fate of much other legislation which people 
need, the prospect for a federal job safety law is a question mark | 
under the new administration and in the new Congress. | 

Realistically, the chances don’t look good. Big business | 
mounted a strong campaign against the Occupational Health & 
Satety Act of 1968, which would have created federal standards 
covering safety of working people on the job. The industrial | 


out such a stream of distorted propaganda and inspired such | 
pressure on Congress that the bill died with the late session. 

The President-elect has demonstrated over his entire career 
that his orientation is toward business, and his sympathies do) 
not appear likely to change as far as we know now. 

But if he, Congress, or the U.S. Chamber for that matter, 
want a firsthand bit of evidence on the need for strong safety 
legislation, here are excerpts from a report by a union represen- 
tative: 

“The 24th we had a 63-year-old maintenance equipment | 
employe injured, hit on the head when boom of crane fell 15 to | 
24 inches. He died the 27th after eight hours of brain surgery. | 

“Monday the 28th a 42-year-old operator was found at 
the foot of a ladder with skull crushed. No witnesses. Brain sur- 
gery and expired October 30th. 

“., . the above accounts make more and more imperative 
that we have a strong safety clause. 

“The employe who was burned over 95 per cent of 
body with acid in June is out of the hospital and will live~ 
several months yet of plastic surgery. 

“Company has no defense against this when we have re- 
peatedly warned against these known hazards.” 

The. unionist who wrote the report was an officer of 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, but similar reports could be 
written in manv other industries. 

He urged a strong safety clause in the union contract, and 
he certainly proves the need. 


But it should be apparent to the Chamber of Commerce that 


his factual account of death or injury has also demonstrated the 
need for the legislation which it was able to kill. 


Meanwhile, back at the planet 


If anything were needed to teach the human race humility, 
it is the spectacle of a spaceman bound for a moon orbit com- 
ing down with the same kind of flu virus which has laid 
thousands of his earthbound fellowmen low. 

Our achievements are certainly wonderful enough to give 
us a swelled head. We can control our environment on earth 
and are moving toward entrance into the new, boundless envir- 
onment of space where we undoubtedly will make as great an 
impression. 

Yet, we cannot seem to defeat such an apparently simple 
threat to us as the chills-and-fever, sniffles-and-aches virus of, 
not only the flu, but the common cold. 

This is not to downgrade space travel. It is certainly com- 
ing and undoubtedly will open a thrilling chapter in human 
history. 

But while we are heading for the heavens, let us make sure 
that we aren't leaving important unfinished business. Besides 
such commonplace problems as the flu, there are much greater 
health problems still to be solved—the fight on cancer, for 
instance. 

And, while we are at it, let’s also devote money and talent 
to such still unsolved puzzles as the cure for poverty, ignorance, 
prejudice, discrimination and violence both at home and abroad. 

And, let's not overlook the answer to smog in this planet's 
atmosphere while we're planning our interplanetary travels. 


We agree--up fo a point 


A political writer reports that big Republicans are trying to 
persuade Senator George Murphy to retire in 1970. We agree 
that it’s high time he returned to private life. In his two-thirds 
of one term, he has been close to the worst member of the Sen- 
ate on labor's checklist of votes on important legislation. 

But from there on we part company with the GOP dealers. 
They simply want to clear the way for Senate election of a 
member of the present state administration. 

Wed suggest that labor continue to build COPE’s strength 
so that, come 1970, neither Murphy nor the other GOP hopeful | 
can make it to the Senate. 
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WHAT TEXTBOOKS DON’T 
ness, led by the United States Chamber of Commerce poured REPORT ABOUT UNIONS 


(Will Scoggins is a teacher who 
has dislosed the antilabor bias in labor 
treatment by most textbooks. Here, 
excerpted from The Advance, is a 
new article by Scoggins in which, 
among other points, he discusses text- 
book treatment of the Pullman strike 
of 1894. When youve read it, turn to 
“Inside Issue” in this edition for the 
true story.) 


By WILL SCOGGINS 
Each year, 1,500,000 new work- 
ers enter the labor force — ap- 
proximately 29,000 per week. 
Most of these new workers have 
a high school education or more 


| an education far in advance of 


elders who already man the 

benches and tools. 

A question that the older man 
a] to ask is: What have 

young men and women: 

aught in that period of 

tion 'about what it 


~ 


a 


c 
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2 s to be someone's émploye? 
First, it should be noted there 
tremendous variety of text- 
ks in use. What do these 
ooks reveal to the student be- 
fore he goes to work? Here an 
overwhelming emphasis presents 
itself. They tell him that labor 
in the past has been responsible 
for many strikes and much vio- 
lence and death. 
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“Twenty-s1x persons were killed | 


in Pittsburgh, where a mob tore 
ud railroad tracks and burned 
the Union Depot,” says one his- 
tory book, copyright 1966. That 
line is the only one describing 
the incident during the 1877 rail- 
road strike in which the U.S. 
Army killed the 26 people. 

Concerning the Haymarket in- 
cident of 1886, the same book 
says: “When police tried to break 
up the demonstration, someone, 
no one knows who, threw a bomb 
into their ranks. The police open- 
ed fire and, when the square was 
cleared, seven policemen were 
dead and 70 demonstrators were 
injured.” 

Note that the number of dead 
demonstrators is not given. An 
even greater distortion of the 
facts is found in a 12th grade 
American problems text on the 
same incident. “One hundred 
and twenty-five people were kill 
ed or seriously injured by the ex- 
plosion cf an anarchist’s bomb.” 

One of the most popular of the 


U.S. history texts savs of the 
Pullman strike: “Trains were 
ditched, freight cars destroyed 


and buildings looted and burned. 
At some points the federal troops 
opened fire on the mob in order 
to protect their lives.” 
Another U.S. history book 
shows a picture of threatening 
demonstrators and says of the 
Republic Steel strike in 1937: 
“Swinging clubs, police ad 
vance upon nearly 2,000 
strike demonstrators at the 
Scuth Chicago plant of Republic 
Steel Co. in 1937. Ten people 
were killed during the demon- 
stration. The violence and blood- 


S.eel 


ched crused the public to turn 
against the CIO temporarily.” 

The truth is that there were 
only about 300 pickets in the area 
and 10 dead men were all killed 
by police bullets. Concerning ¢ 
last opinion expressed ky the 
text, there is disagreement. Fo-- 
ter Rhea Dulles, in “Labcr in 
America,” says “The Memorial 
Day Massacre, as it was at once 
called by union labor, awoke 
widespread public sympathy for 
the strikers.” 


Most of the books perused & 


» 
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an adequate job of descr 
the details of social welfare 
sues such as Social Security, 
Medicare and workmen’s com- 
pensation. But even so, many of 
the s still feel compelled 
to give a disclaimer. 

A text on US. g 
Says: “We held, too, the i 
each man ought to prov 
his own old age out of the 
of his own working year ¢ 
still cling to that idea, as wel! 
we should.” 

Here, of course, is another 
question. Are there, in fact, stil! 
problems to be solved or has 
America finally arrived, after 
much violence in the past, at 


| Utopia? What, for example, cf 
the distribution of weath in this | 


richest and most fortunate of 
nations? Who are these “victims 
of unhappy chance? 

ist popular (in terms 
iber of copies in use) U.S. 
history text in Los Angeles 
County answers: 

“Meanwhile, income levels have 
risen so much at the bottom of 
the scale that poverty was now 
often limited to handicapped in- 
Gividuals, to social groups mov- 
ing into a new environment 
(such as Puerto Ricans in New 
York), or ta special areas such 
as towns where a mine or factory 
had closed down.” 

Now what is the hope for the 
future? The answer — much 
brighter. The textbooks are net 
what they should be and may 
not be for some time to come. 
But, and this is important, they 
are definitely getting better. 

On strikes and violence, the 
latest edition of an American 
problems text admits: “Actually 
strikes are the exception rather 
than the rule. Most differences 
of opinion -btween labor and 
management are resolved peace- 
fully through negotiations. 
Strikes are like divorces in that 
they make news in the news- 
papers. Peaceful settlements. like 
happy mariages, do not interest 
readers and thus do not gt the 
attention of newspapers.” 

American history is, in ‘so 
many ways, a glorious story of 


people winning the right and the | 


ability to be free. Young peop'e 
must learn labor’s part in that 
story. 


for a non-union employer or one 
Wao ‘icesn't have a signed agree- 
ment with Automotive Ladge 
1546. This distuzbs me a great 
| Geal because in later years, these 
very same members will be ‘ask- 
ing “why aren’t there more pen- 
sion benefits for me?” 

It would take more than $1 an 
hour over union scale to ke up 
for all benefits negotiated by the 
union. 

In addition, they are helying a 
non-union employer stay in busi- 
ness competing against their 
, brother Union member and em- 
ployer who is paying scale:plus 
all Union benefits. So, in reality, 
he is selling himself short! 

The stark answer we get is 
“I’m getting over scale’—but the 
truth of it is if they figured the 
;cost of all the Union-won bene- 
fits, a little over scale doesn’t 
make up for it, and in later years 
when the body slows down;and 


fo 


. |you have no union contract pro- 


j tection, they generally give. you 
| the boot. 

So why not call or write your 
junion business representative’s 
| office so that we may tell, you 
| how to protect your future bene- 
|fits and jobs. 

MANUEL E. FRANCIS, 
Bus. Rep. and Organizer, 
EAST BAY AUTOMOTIVE 
MACHINISTS LODGE 
No. 1546 
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SOME CONFORMITY 
IS RECOMMENDED 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


While agreeing with much of 
|your comment in your Editor’s 
| Chair column issue of December 
13, there is one paragraph which 
strikes me a little wild: 

You say, and I quote—“Quite 
seriously, nobody who wants not 
| to conform should be forced to.” 

What kind of society would we 
have if people in general chose 
;not to conform to such conven- 
| tional practices as not spitting 
on the sidewalks—not using the 
public comfort stations—not he- 
ing careful of other personal 
habits of dress and cleanliness, 
etc. 

Present day behavior in both 
public and private places is what 
it is because people have chosen 
to conform as a result of lifetime 
experiences of the great mass of 
people that what is good fer the 
greatest number of pecple has 
become the conventional, or ac- 
ceptable, standard of behavior. 

A neatly shorn beard accom- 
panied by a clean skin and a 
“washed” neck in a matured per- 
son is one thing. A pimply-faced 
teen-ager With shaggy hair and a 
fuzzy beard to show that he does 
NOT conform is a horse of an- 
other color. 

P. F. DERHAM 
San Rafael 


(The sentence which reader 
Derham quotes from the col- 
umn was not a reference to 
conformity to standards bar- 
ring offensive behavior but re- 
ferred to conformity to some- 
one else’s view of what is.good 
for you. It is in no sense an en- 
dorsement of spitting on-side- 
walks.—Editor). 
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REMOVE THE CAUSE 


“The only way to keep men 
|from agitating against griev- 


}ances is a remove the griev- 
‘odwod Wilson. 
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North Calif. labor rallies to |Attaway, former 


Kaiser strikers; pact won "ayward mayor S.F. is where the problem is, 


Culinary aide, dead Trustee Lee tells chancellor 


Continued from page 1 


gotiated at Oakland’s Leaming- 
ton Hotel in two 24 and 12-hour 
sessions over the December 21-22 
weekend, with state conciliators 
and representatives of other Bay 
Area labor councils sitting in. 

6. In two jammed meetings in 
San Francisco and Sacramento, 
union members approved the im- 
proved terms by a 91 per cent 
vote and began to go back to 
work December 23. 

FINAL SETTLEMENT 

In the early hours of Decem- 
ber 23, the final settlement was 
reached by a committee of 
Groulx, San Francisco Labor 
Council Assistant Secretary John 
F. Crowley and Santa Clara 
County Central Labor Council 
Secretary Emerson Street, con- 
sulting with Local 250 represen- 
tatives. 

Edgar Kaiser had stood by De- 
cember 20, waiting for conclusion 
of the meeting of representatives 
of 75 Kaiser-using unions and 
trusts from the entire Bay Area 
and much of Northern Califor- 
nia. Then in another hour’s ses- 
sion with Bay Area labor council 
and Local 250 spokesmen the 
weekend negotiations push was 


agreed on. 
PROGRAM ADOPTED 
The December 20 meeting 


agreed to recommend a five-point 
program to cope with the Kaiser 
situation: 


for regular, routine health care 
as well erious medical prob- 
lems 1kers noted that if sub- 
scriber in’t get service, Kaiser 
would “make money off the | 
strike.” 


2 Recommend that health plan 
rebates of fees paid 

ices which Kaiser 
ing and withhold 
nts pending receipts of re- 


tr 


bates. 
3. Set un health plan trustee 


meetines to consider changing | 
health coverage—perhaps switch- 
ine to another health service 
and asking speeded-up open 


dates under elective provisions of 
health and welfare. 

4. Study the feasibility of set- 
ting up labor’s own health cover- 
age plan under self-insurance 
and consider other alternatives 
to Kaiser care. 

5. Ask labor representation on 
boards or other governing bodies 
of all four Kaiser health care 
setups. 

These moves were legal, Labor 
Council attorney Victor Van 
Bourg told the meeting. 

The agreement accepted Mon- 
day afternoon raised pay as 
much as $1.30 per hour in the 
first year of its two year term. 


The Hearst boycott list 


Labor’s boycott is a major 
weapon against the profession- 
al scabbing attack on newspa- 
per unions by the struck Hearst 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 

Not only the rich Hearst em- 
pire’s publicaitons but the 12 
major advertisers in the scab 
paper are on the boycott list. 

Here are the advertisers 
which Los Angeles unions ask 
you not to patronize: 

Sears Roebuck & Company; 
J. C. Penney; The May Com- 
pany and its affiliates in other 
major cities; General Tire and 
Rubber Company; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company; 
Goodyear; B. F. Goodrich; Sea- 
gram Distillers including all its 
brands; American Tobacco Co. 
and all its products; General 
Motors, all divisions; Calvert 
Distillers and all brands; Kraft 
Foods and all products. 

These are the multimillion 
dollar Hearst empire’s publica- 
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It granted vastly strengthened 
seniority and grievance clauses, 
time and one-half pay for all 
work on the sixth day, even if 
the workweek was no longer 
than 40 hours and improved 
night shift and sick leave pay. 

As of next May 1, employes 
and their children will be cover- 
ed by dental care, 80 per cent 
paid by the employer. 

The seniority, grievance and 
sixth-day overtime provisions 
were negotiated over last week- 
end and sick leave and night 
shift pay provisions were im- 
proved over the original Kaiser 
terms. 

The agreement is retroactive 
to November 1. Housekeeping, 
dietary and nursing department 
employes get 20 to 22-cent per 
| hour raises the first year and 10 
to 13 cents more the second, 
with janitors and licensed voca- 
tional nurses getting an extra 
| nickel for 25 to 27-cent raises the 
| first year. 
| A new senior LVN class is set 
up with a total $99 a month raise 


years. 


| over two 
| Clerical pay goes up 20 to 40 
cents per hour this year and 4% 
|to 2614 cents in 1969. Technical 
employes such as laboratory and 


Floyd Attaway, 
ward mayor and long time busi- 
ness agent of Culinary Workers 
823, died of a heart attack at 
his home last week. He was 61. 

Attaway left his business 
agent’s post in 1964 after 17 years 

in office and 
: became full- 


and welfare 
fund for Lo- 
cal 823 and 
' Culinary un- 
' ions in Pitts- 


time admin- 

istrator of 

——) .. the restaur- 
‘~ > , ant and tav- 
he «/ ern health 


FLOYD ATTAWAY 
ferred 
Florida 
chef when he came to the Bay 
Area in 1946 and was named 
business agent in 1949. He was 


to Local 823 from a 
local union as a 


|instrumental in organizing to 
| build the union’s strength from 


| Local 823 Secretary Roy Woods 
| said. 
He was elected to the Haywar 


d 
|city council in 1956 and re-elected 


former Hay- | 


and} 


He trans- | 


| 600 members in 1950 to 3,200 now, | 


nouncement. 


Brown. 


Lee said it was crucial to meet in San Francisco, noting 
that “we always seem to be meeting away from where the 
problems are. I don’t know what security considerations Dumke 
has made but I intend to find out.” ; 

Lee, a business agent of Government Employees 1533 and 
a member of the Alameda County Central Labor Council execu- 
tive committee, was appointed to the board by former Governor 


San Francisco is where the problems are and the State 
Colleges’ trustees shouldn’t move their meeting to Los Angeles, 
Trustee E. O. “Pete” Lee told Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke who 
had announced the shift was being made for “security reasons.” 

The trustees’ next regular meeting January 21 and 22 had 
been scheduled for Northern California until Dumke’s an- 


Dumke, in announcing the change, asked trustees to let 
him know if they had any objections, Lee will make his objec- 
tions known to the chancellor. 


New labor secretary hopes 


he won't act in many disputes 


George P. Schultz, who will be 
Secretary of Labor in the Nixon 
Cabinet, doesn’t think his job de- 
scription requires him to inter- 
vene in every big labor-manage- 


x-ray technologists and physical lin 1960. He was mayor in 1959- | ment dispute. 


therapists get an average 714 
per cent raise this year and 5 per 
cent more in 1969. 


| : 
| Pharmacists 


starting scale | 
those with two | 
vears service this year and 25- | 
cent per hour raises next year. 

Their biggest raise is $1.30 per 
hour. 


and 


New preside 
named by Carmen 


Carmen's Union 192 has elected 
new presic d returned its 
-treasurer to 
Q 5; month. 
A. Cordeiro, former: 
business agent for the operating 
partment of A/C Transit, was 
amed president in a race 
against incumbent Lou F. Bone 
and two other candidates. 
Financial Secretary - Treasurer 
William F. McClure and James |} 
| Thomas, business agent for the 
mechanical department, were re- | 
elected. George Garcia was elect- 
|ed operating department busi- 
|ness agent and Mike Chuba was 
|named recording secretary. 
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DON’T BUY Hearst newspa- 
| pers, books or magazines, such as 
|Harper’s Bazaar, while Hearst 
management uses professional 
| seabs in Los Angeles. 


tions which labor asks you not 
to patronize: 
MAGAZINES—Eye Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, Harper’s Bazaar, The 
House Beautiful, Popular Me- 
chanics, Town & Country, Mo- 
tor, Motor Boating, Sports 
Afield, Bride and Home. 
PAPERBACK BOOKS—Avon. 
RADIO-TV — WTAE, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; WISN, Milwau- 
kee; WBAL, Baltimore; WAPA, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
NEWSPAPERS — San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, San Antonio, Tex. 
Light; Boston Record-Ameri- 
can, Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Baltimore News-American, Al- 
bany, New York, Times - Union 
and Knickerbocker News. 
NEWS SYNDICATES — King 
Features, Hearst Headline Serv- 
ice. 


|his retirement as financial sec- | 


| virtually every elective office the 


60 and was due for election to 
the post by the council in 1963 
but decined, declaring that the 


mayor. 

He had served two terms as 
vice mayor before his election as 
mayor. Previously he had served 
on the city planning commission 

As a city councilman, Atta: 
campaigned successfu 
location of California 
lege at Hayward. President of the 
Southern Alameda County Voters 
League, he was the first p1 
dent of COPE’s South Cou 
chapter, formed in 1958. 

Attaway, who ¢ 
surance broker, was s an ¢é 
his home at 31495 Meadowbrook 
Avenue, Hayward, at 1:30 a.m., 
December 17 and fire depart- 
ment efforts to revive him failed. 
He is survived by his wife, Imo, | 
a son, Floyd Attaway Jr. of Chi- 
cago and two grandchildren. 
Services were hed last Friday. 


Emil Ovenberg, 
retired Millmen's 
aide, dead at 82 | 


Emil H. Ovenberg, who had | 
served as financial secretary of | 
Millmen’s 550 for 14 years, died 
last week in his Oakland home. | 
He was 82. 

During his union career, which 
started with his initiation in Lo- 
cal 550 in 1904 and ended with 


AS an in- 


retary in 1963 — Ovenberg held 


union had. 

Ovenberg was initiated as a 
journeyman stickerman — the 
man who sharpened and set up 
the complicated mold making 
machinery used by millmen. 

; He was especially active organ- 
izing in the mid 1930s following 


He served as president and 
treasurer as we]l as financial sec- 
retary and, at one time or an- 
other, was on every one of Local 
550’s committees. 

He represented the local at dis- 
trict, State and general. conven- 
tions of the Carpenters and 
Served as a delegate to both the 
Building Trades and Central La- 
bor Councils, 


e e e..°¢e 
Minority training 
Organized labor is bringing 
more and more non-union minor- 
ity construction workers directly 
into its ranks with some brush- 
up training, the U.S. Department 


the passage of the Wagner Act. | 


President-elect Nixon said in 
his television introduction of his 
Cabinet appointees that Shultz 


who have been | city charter should be revised to | “may be able to mediate some of 
yvailing rates, get a} allow the voters to name the | these devastating labor-manage- 


ment crisies” before they reach 
the strike stage. 

But Shultz told a news confer- 
ence that disputes in which he 
gets personally involved will, he 
hopes, be “few and far between.” 

His own belief, Shultz said, is 
that unions and management 
are the “real experts” and it’s up 
to them to work out their prob- 
lems. “My instinct would be tc 
leave matters as much as possi- 
ble in their hands.” 

Where mediation is sought, he 
said, the major responsibility is 
with the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service and, fo1 
railroads and airlines, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 

Shultz emphasized that most 
labor disputes are settled with- 
out strikes, but under a free sys- 
tem of government if people feel 
strongly enough about an issue 
to strike, “you have to respect 
that” decision. 

He made clear, however, that 
he considers strikes of public em- 
ployes in a different category. 
Shultz said he “deplores” such 
strikes but believes problems of 
collective bargaining in the pub- 
lic sector deserve careful study. 


and think on it hard,” he said. 
Shultz, in discussing 


U.S. board asks 
new bargaining on 
train crew sizes 


A three-member presidential 
emergency board has called up- 


roads and the Railroad Train- 
men to “immediately resume ne- 
eotiations” on disputes involving 
train-crew sizes. 

In a report to President John- 
son, the board said that it found 
“no reason” why the issue could 
not be settled by ‘“‘conscientious” 
bargaining “as has been done in 
the greater part of this indus- 
try.” 

Upon receiving the _ report, 
Johnson also appealed to both 
sides to use “every effort to re- 
{solve their differences through 
the free process of collective 
bargaining.” 

The board, appointed upon the 
| recommendation of the National 
Mediation Board, held 10 days of 
hearings into disputes involving 
the BRT and the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Belt Railway of 


Chicago and the Illinois Central. 


wage- | 


on management of three rail- ‘the IBEW in 1919 and came to 


price guidelines, noted that sev- 
eral years ago he wrote an ar- 
ticle “quite skeptical about the 
workability and usefulness of 
guidelines.” 

The secretary-designate said 
he thought private industry 
should be drawn into job train- 
lg programs “as much as pos- 
sible.” But he doesn’t think “we 


'can turn it over to the private 
sector and just walk away. The 
| government has a responsibility.” 


S. E. Rockwell, 
long-time IBEW 
aide, dead at 79 


“IT intend to work on it hard | 


SAMUEL E. ROCKWELL 


Samuel E. “Rocky”. Rockwell, 
who served as business manager- 
financial secretary of Electrical 
Workers 595 for 25 years, died 
last week in an Oakland conva- 
lescent home after a long battle 
with cancer. He was 79. 

He served in the union post 
from 1937 to 1962. He was initia- 
ted in an Oaklahoma local of 


the Bay Area in the middle 
11930s, working as an inside wire- 
man prior to his election. 

He was active in the Alameda 
County Building Trades Council 
and was president of the Califor- 
nia State Association of Electric- 
al Workers, the Northern Califor- 
nia Joint Executive Board Con- 
ference and the statewide joint 
labor-management apprentice- 
ship committee in the industry. 

A month before his death, he 
received a 50-year membership 
pin from Local 595 in a presenta- 
tion made by his son, Air Force 
Sergeant Harry E. Rockwell at 
the hospital. 

Besides his son, he is survived 
by his wife Ruby, of Oakland; 
a daughter, Mrs. Elma Urban, of 
Los Angeles, and four grand- 
children. 


| 


